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in accepting the trust of the presidency 
f Lehigh University—a trust hallowed by 
the noble idealism of the founders, the de- 
oted labors of eminent scholars who have 
served on its faculty through the years, the 
high aspirations of youths who with their 
banner ‘‘Excelsior’’ 
d South Mountain, and the loyal faith of 
as illustrious an alumni body as ever graced 
an alma mater—I pledge whatever ability 
at in me hes to the continuation of the 


have daily ascended 


ife and work of the university to meet new 
‘onditions as they may arise in a manner 
worthy the great tradition that has been 
forged through two thirds of a century. 

It seems fitting on this occasion, as we 
review the achievements of the past, honor 
the prophetic vision of the founders, and 
vitness the inauguration of a new presi- 
dential administration, that we cast a glance 
along the road ahead in order to ascertain 
ur general direction and to Judge the most 
fective means of attaining our goals. 

As one surveys the beautiful slopes and 
verdure of the Lehigh campus, the pleasing 
architecture of the buildings, the ample 
facilities of the laboratories, and recalls the 
eminent standing of the faculty, one’s first 
feeling is that of completeness. 
versity is a growing organism, adapting its 
ite to its environment. Nothing in this 
world is more certain than change, entail- 


Yet a uni- 


1 Inaugural address delivered at Bethlehem, Pa., 
on October 2, 1935. 
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THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF EDUCATION' 


By President CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


ing increased complexity in social condi- 
tions as the years unfold, and inevitably 
university policies and procedures must be 
altered and adapted from time to time to 
meet the demands of new circumstances. 
The magnificent program formulated and 
so splendidly prosecuted during the ad- 
ministration of my distinguished predeces- 
sor, President Charles Russ Richards, rep- 
resents a sound educational structure, yet it 
may likewise, in turn, serve as a solid foun- 
It cer- 
tainly would have so served if impaired 
health had unfortunately, cut 
short his active presidency. 

The evolutionary principle of develop- 
ment is applicable to educational policies 


dation for building in the future. 


not, most 


as well as in other fields. The status of 
Lehigh in the educational world and the 
practices in vogue are the result of experi- 
ence, of pioneering in the realm of science, 
and of no little trial and error. The span 
of life of this university coincides with the 
period when college education as we know 
it to-day was taking form. True, some in- 
stitutions were conducting classical educa- 
tion at college level many years before the 
time of Asa 
the scientific 


-acker, but the advent of sci- 


ence, method and research 
about mid-century so altered educational 
objectives and policies that experience in 
college administration the 
founding of Lehigh has little significance 


in the life of a modern university. 


previous to 











Some advantage, perhaps, came to Lehigh 
from being founded at a time when its con- 
ception could be predicated primarily on 
the new scope of knowledge after the nine- 
teenth century impact of science on college 
curricula. Certain inertias and retardants 
did not have to be overcome. A new educa- 
tional page was being written. Therefore, 
growth and responsiveness to changed so- 
cial and economic conditions form an in- 
separable part of the Lehigh tradition, and 
Lehigh affords an appropriate setting for 
an educational program designed for liv- 
ing and working in a twentieth century 
civilization. 

Education will promote national weal and 
security, provided the educational objec- 
tives are adjusted to the natural social evo- 
lution. It is not enough to say that the 
salvation of the nation lies in education, 
unless we first understand the character of 
the education contemplated. If it is aimed 
only at mental power, it may be egoistic 
and as dangerous as unleashed physical 
forces. If it is intellectual or philosophical 
only, education may produce the social and 
economie doctrinaire, whose ruthless ex- 
perimentation may be unmindful of the 
the lives of individuals or on 
social organization. To him, even the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with its 
guaranties rooted in race experience ante- 
dating the Magna Charta, may have no 
more validity than mere statutory expe- 
dients. He may, with a smile, initiate 
legislation that works havoe with employ- 
ment and economic stability, and when the 
results are found to be disastrous, with a 
easual light-heartedness, he may remark, 
‘Pardon me, my mistake.’’ We laugh at 
the effort of the mathematically deficient 
solon in the Indiana legislature a genera- 
tion ago, to change the value of pr to an 


results on 


even fraction, yet some of the nation’s elect 
are even now holding out the hope to the 
multitude that the sum of many parts 
equals more than the whole, and are en- 
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deavoring to peg prices by amending 
law of supply and demand. Social adjust- 
ment of education must be a training that 
recognizes a measure of natural law jy 
society and also the values of institutions 
that have been developed through the cen- 
turies of race experience. No man is wise 
enough to warrant his being a social or 
economic radical. In fact, the wise are 
conservative; the radical, only adroit and 
clever. Social and economic relationships 
are too intricate, too delicate and too ex- 
tensive to admit of any one man being com- 
petent to redesign them de novo. Sound 
institutions, as is well attested, are the 
product of growth, trial and adaptation, 
rather than of fiat law-making. The social 
adjustment of education, therefore, em- 
bodies a recognition of the organic char- 
acter of society with its rather slow evolu- 
tionary mode of development. 

Such a view of education contemplates 
the effective use of instrumentalities which 
the great scientific advance has brought 
into being. The man on the street accepts 
readily the marvels of mechanical and elec- 
trical invention and those of scientific re- 
searen, but he is sometimes reluctant to ac- 
cept the correspondingly scientific advances 
in the realm of economie agencies. For ex- 
ample, he may view the telephone, the 
radio, the railroad, the gasoline engine and 
the automobile with equanimity, even as 
blessings to mankind, but, with a super- 
stitious fear of size and complexity, he may 
regard as sinister large-scale industry and 
the highly organized corporation. He may 
not see that the former is the agency that 
brings comforts within the pecuniary reach 
of those of limited means and that the latter 
is, in fact, the most democratic economic 
device yet invented by man. In the old 
days of individual or family ownership, a 
young man entering the plant could not 
hope ever to be more than a trusted skilled 
worker or a foreman, for an employee could 
not normally rise to a position of executive 
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responsibility, unless he were connected 
vith the owner’s family. The corporation, 
the other hand, distributes the owner- 
ship among hundreds of thousands of the 
yublie in proportion to their thrift, and 
places the management in the hands of em- 
iyvees Who have proven their capabilities. 
A corporation constitutes a practical and 
nomically sound instrumentality for 
‘sharing the wealth.’’ Education of the 
twentieth century should recognize that 
these advances in economic contrivances 
but parallel the development of the tele- 
phone and automotive vehicle, and should 
seek to adjust them to their social fune- 
tion, instead of lamenting their substitution 
for the older and simpler economic horse- 
carts. A planned economy, so often ad- 
vocated, based on the simple rural condi- 
tions envisioned by Marx, is as obsolete as 
the sickle. Education of this day must 
contemplate the highly developed economic 
agencies as well as the associated mechanical 
inventions. 

In a like manner, socially adjusted edu- 
cation will recognize that labor is no longer 
a commodity of the market, as in the days 
of slavery, but is rather a social funttion, 
vital to our national life. Neither an .in- 
dustry nor a community will be wholesome 
when it compels its workers to live in 
squalor and undernourishment. The wel- 
fare of an industry and that of its workers 
are inextricably bound together, and their 
mutual interests are promoted by their 
sympathetie cooperation rather than by 
class strife. A review of the biographies 
of the great industrial leaders of the coun- 
try, which I reeently made, discloses the 
fact that practically none of those who have 
been notoriously piratical in competition or 
unscrupulous in exploiting labor had ever 
received a college education, but instead 
they were the product of youthful struggle 
and hard knocks, combined with native 
shrewdness. College education normally 
brings a social or service view-point to its 
possessor. <A function of college education 
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in the industrial realms might well be to 
inquire into the means by which the demon- 
strated advantages of large-scale organiza- 
tion can be retained and adjusted to social 
benefit. Lehigh, surrounded by industry, 
with many alumni in executive positions 
where they are exhibiting forward-looking 
leadership in the realm of industrial rela- 
tions, is in a rather uniquely strategic posi- 
tion to conduct studies advantageously in 
this sphere. Here cooperative research in 
industrial relations might be as natural as 
research in metallurgy. 

In his ‘‘Social Staties,’’ Herbert Spencer 
pointed out half a century ago that a pro- 
gram consists of two parts; first, determin- 
ing what is desirable and, second, how to 
proceed. Whether a community needs a 
bridge or a power plant is one part of the 
problem ; the technical procedure of design 
and construction is the other. Not infre- 
quently, the first part of the program may 
be determined on emotional rather than on 
rational grounds. If a city desires to re- 
move ugliness, noise, dirt and danger, the 
means to the end admit of analytical treat- 
ment. Let a nation decide that it wants 
war, then waging war becomes a highly de- 
veloped art and science. If sound banks 
are desired, all things considered, the sci- 
ence of banking can supply them. Whether 
a government desires to be honest or 
whether it desires to gang the improvident 
together to despoil the provident is a matter 
of social attitude; the means to either de- 
sideratum can be devised. Whether a dic- 
tator desires to seize a government is a ques- 
tion of purposes; the method, either by 
assuming command of the army, as of old, 
or by taking possession of the purse-strings 
of the treasury, as in the more modern way, 
is a detail of procedure, after the decision 
based on social principle has been made. 
Edueation, in order to be wholesome, must, 
therefore, embody matters of social attitude 
as well as those related to effective pro- 
cedures. 

Lehigh University is fortunate in pos- 
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sessing certain features that promote this 


happy blending of motive and procedure. 
The very beauty and orderliness of the cam- 
pus can searcely fail to instill in the hearts 
of those who study here a lesson of the great 
preserving the val- 


The Bach 


significance relative to 


ues which result from growth. 
festival, the unity of architecture in the 
buildings, the chaste lines of Memorial 


Tower, and the humanities and arts, which 
bring the student in touch with the thought 
and .feelings of the great men of all time, 
have an actual, albeit a subtle, influence on 
the impulses and attitudes of students in 
after life. In faet, education in the emo- 
tional realm is practically dependent upon 
these incidental factors, because the ordi- 
nary precepts and devices of the classroom 
are inapplicable in this sphere. These ele- 
ments of Lehigh 
further developed for their incidental val- 


education at should be 


ues as well as for what they contribute more 
directly to the enjoyment of individual 
living. 
In its origins, college education was 
aristocratic, but in our day and nation it 
has become democratic, a condition to which 
it is not yet perfectly adjusted. Young 
men with capacity but without funds work 
their way through college. Whereas, a cen- 
tury ago, and even now in most other coun- 
tries, perhaps one in ten thousand received 
a college training, to-day in the United 
States about one in 250 in every generation 
college. Formerly much 


vraduates from 


was said of college education for leader- 
ship: now, college is available practically 
the educable. Behold, all are be- 
coming The 


ahead is to train the talented for leadership 


for all 


leaders ! obvious problem 


of leaders. By no means should college 
education mean the training of all students 
to go in one prescribed direction like a 
school of shoal 
It consists in developing to the 


minnows swimming = in 
water. 
utmost the diverse talents of individuals 
and then cultivating in each that spirit of 
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tolerance, accommodation and _ social re- 
sponsibility that permit cooperation. 


as divergent forces can be combined to yield 


Just 


a resultant, so can strong positive person- 
alities, even though divergent, be composed 
Social ad- 


justment of education is, therefore, a mat- 


to procure a component action. 


ter of vectorial integration rather than of 
simple summation. 

The Lehigh 
quality and high standards in education is 
a solid rock on which to build super-educa- 
tion for the talented. As knowledge has ex- 
panded, the individual student has a greater 
field to cover, and the preparation requisite 
for effective researches becomes more exact- 


well-known tradition of 


ing. Graduate study at Lehigh has been 
on a high plane from its beginning and the 
researches published under the auspices of 
the Lehigh Institute of Research are im- 
pressive. A natural next step is to extend 
the formal graduate work, particularly in 
those departments where the researches are 
already of doctoral quality. It may not be 
feasible to advance at once in this respect 
equally on all fronts, but many of the de- 
partments already staffed and 
equipped as to warrant their moving for- 
ward along this line at once. 

If sufficient pecuniary resources were 
available, it would be possible to call from 
all branches of learning the great scholars 
and scientists to this campus, set up facili- 
ties for their operations and thus quickly 
assume a pinnacle position in the collegiate 
world. That such resources are not avail- 
able should not depress our courage, for 
those institutions that have set out to buy 
distinction outright have usually been dis- 
appointed in their effort. Like certain 
plants, distinction is hardier as an indige- 
nous than as an exotic growth. It does not 
transplant well. We must nurture and 
grow our own distinction. Therefore, we 
shall cultivate our own academic garden, 
concentrating attention on good teaching 
and on creative scholarship, encouraging 


are so 
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those who are already at work and develop- 
ine those features best adapted to our par- 
ticular conditions. 

It is by no means a transition from the 
sublime to the ridiculous to pass from a 
mention of education at the doctoral or the 
post-doctoral level to a word on physical 
education. That well-rounded educational 
facilities should provide for the physical 
development of students has been generally 
recognized. In the older colleges, applica- 
tion to study was emphasized, and prop- 
erly so. Nothing in edueation that yields 
vreater returns has been discovered. Yet 
he man who has never learned to relax and 
play is unfortunate, whether his labor be 
a gruelling toil to support a family or the 
equally gruelling responsibility in directing 
a business. Mere physical exercise does not 
suffice, for that may be but another task. 
Relaxation and enjoyment are recognized 
essentials. Out of this situation has grown 
intercollegiate athletics, which, instead of 
always remaining a natural wholesome 
vrowth on the educational body, has, in 
some instances, become tumorous, if not 
cancerous. From a fairly extensive obser- 
vation of their actual operation, witnessing 
resulting injuries and overtraining, I do not 
rate inter-collegiate athletics high as phys- 
ical training, yet I see distinctive eduea- 
tional values in such sports. These values 
are emotional and social, however, rather 
than intellectual or physical. I recognize 
that intercollegiate meets frequently fall 
short of the ideal in sportsmanship, yet true 
sportsmanship, 1.é., fair play in competition 
and a willingness to accept with good grace 
the yield of one’s abilities in open competi- 
tion, is a sufficiently precious metal that we 
may afford to handle a good deal of dross 
to procure it. Intercollegiate athletics pro- 
vide a sort of dramatization of the idealism 
of alma mater. Of course, motives of per- 
sonal adulation and ecoach’s praise are in- 
termixed, but back of these there is in the 
youth a yearning for the superiority and 
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renown of his alma mater, and he exerts 
that last ounce of strength and skill for her 
honor. Athletics have a unifying effect 
among college adherents in providing a 
common desire and a convenient topic of 
conversation for all. I like to see the home 
team win, and so does every one else, from 
the most erudite professor on the faculty 
to the most matter-of-fact workman on the 
campus. The thrill from a well-executed 
play at a critical time, shared by a vast 
sympathetic throng, lifts the spectator from 
the humdrum plane to a height of exalta- 
tion. It is an emotional tonic. Sportsman- 
ship and fair play are needed in the polit- 
ical, social and industrial relations. So let 
us, then, conserve the values and seek to 
eliminate the unworthy in athletics. 

Another potent factor in educational 
facilities is the character of the residence 
halls. I hope that the time may not be far 
distant when the admirable system of dor- 
mitories that has been planned for the 
slopes above the main campus will be com- 
pleted. College education is a mode of liv- 
ing as well as a mode of thinking. The 
satisfaction from lasting friendships and 
the broadening influence of intimate asso- 
ciations with students of various view- 
points not only add to the enjoyment of the 
fruits of a college education, but they con- 
tribute directly to the suecess of the gradu- 
ate. Such a system of dormitories as has 
been planned would be an important edu- 
cational supplement to the classrooms in 
certain vital areas. 

Perhaps the conception of the social ad- 
justment of education can best be epito- 
mized in the word “‘citizen.’’ This nation 
is disturbed at present by many cross cur- 
rents and whirlpools of social and economic 
urgings. Stability lies with the citizen. 
Our educational objectives should include 
more, therefore, than the utilization of ac- 
cumulated knowledge to aid the individual 
to get on. Those schools most devoted to 
teaching how to make a living do not fur- 
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nish their share of public-spirited citizens. 
The college-bred presidents of the United 
States and most of the supreme court jus- 
tices have come from other types of schools. 
The outstanding leaders of industry to-day 
have a highly developed social conscience. 
On the other hand, overemphasis on social 
reform to the neglect of sound procedures 
will certainly lead to a bog of sentimen- 
tality. The citizen who stands as an anchor 
of stability is the man of firm character and 
a sense of social responsibility adjusted to 
a clear understanding. Therefore the aim 
of democratic education should be to afford 
opportunity and stimulation for the utmost 
development of the innate abilities of the 
individual, for the glory of a nation is her 
great citizens. Jeremy Bentham’s philoso- 
phy of the ‘‘greatest good to the greatest 
number’’ from which so many social dedue- 
tions have been drawn, has been miscon- 
strued sometimes to mean a leveling and a 
Whether Ben- 
tham recognized it or not, individual enter- 
prise and success through all industrial his- 
tory has been a most potent factor in bring- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Therefore, which 
seeks to develop the powers of the indi- 
vidual toward a life of activity is entirely 
compatible with sound social structures, 
and in the highest possible development of 


limitation of the individual. 


college education 
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the individual lies the way to the social ad- 
justment of education. 

The three colleges of Lehigh University 
are sufficiently unified in objectives and are 
otherwise so circumstanced as to afford a 
rather unique opportunity for educational 
advance along these lines. There is no 
need of introducing any sweeping innova- 
tion or any distinctively new educational 
plan. The Lehigh plan is well designed 
and already a going concern. The Lehigh 
diploma is everywhere recognized as a sym- 
bol of quality education. Whatever varia- 
tion in detail may be required by changing 
conditions in the future, the significance of 
that diploma shall remain unaltered. Be- 
cause of unfortunate conditions in educa- 
tional institutions abroad, the way to world 
eminence in the fields chosen by this uni- 
versity lies open. A continuance of the 
same devoted cooperation of the faculty, 
the same care in the selection of students, 
a continuation of emphasis on creative 
scholarship commensurate to the resources 
that may become available, and the same 
splendid loyalty of students and alumni 
will add luster and effulgence to this effort 
toward a modernized and socially adjusted 
culture, until Lehigh, like the star that 
glowed above an incarnate idealism in 
Bethlehem of old, will illumine the way of 
the wise from both the East and West. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF SPE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMA- 
TION BUREAUX 

THE twelfth annual conference of the British 
Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux, held at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on September 20 to 23, was, as reported 
in Nature, of more than usual interest to those 
concerned the 
scientific and technical information of all kinds. 


with use and dissemination of 


In his presidential address on “Interpretation of 


Science,” Sir Richard Gregory referred to the 


neglect of scientific material to-day by writers 


of all kinds, as compared with writers of th: 
nineteenth and earlier centuries. 

There was a symposium on “Special Libraries 
and Their Problems,” 
cerning the recruiting, training and future pos- 
sibilities of special library staff. The discussion 
was opened by a paper by J. D. Cowley, on 
“Training for Special Library Work,” who de- 
scribed the training given at the London Uni- 
versity School of Librarianship, of which he 1s 
director, and the modification of its syllabus to 
overcome the practical difficulties experienced. 

Mr. Cowley’s paper was followed by others on 


covering questions con- 

















“Funetions of a Technical Information Bu- 
by Dr. E. 8. Dr. C. E. 
who described the work of the Bureau 


Hedges and 
Homer, 

Technical Information of the International 

Research and Development Council, and by 
i. H. Smith. B. Fullman, information officer of 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Asso- 
Work as a 


Career for the Scientist” and pointed out the 


on. diseussed “Information 


sibilities in such work for a man of first-class 
ing and originality. The suecess of infor- 
work and the rewards aceruing from it 
largely dependent on the personality of 
se engaged in it, and a similar view was ex- 
pressed in a paper by T. M. Herbert, research 
nager of the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway. 

The second major theme of the conference re- 
ated to cooperation between industry and the 
ublie library serviees. Opening this diseussion 
m September 22, R. Brightman, of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., pointed out that the 
possibilities in this direction are only just be- 
x to be appreciated with the growth of 

Mr. Bright- 


in indicated some of the ways in which coop- 


Y 


Nl 


special libraries in industry itself. 


eration has already proved possible and further 
possibilities in which eooperation would lead to 
the more effective use of existing resources. 
Miss K. W. Parker, of the Mond Nickel Com- 
pany, Ltd., reviewed the use made by industry 
and ecommerce of the publie libraries in the 
and J. P. deseribed the 
progress of cooperation between local indus- 


London area, Lamb 
tries and the publie library services in Sheffield. 
The value of personal contact between industry 
and the pubhe librarian was emphasized both 
n these papers and in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. 

Following on a paper on the new University 
Library, by H. C. Stanford, secretary of the li- 
brary, members of the conference visited the new 
University Library building. In the afternoon, 
Sir Stephen Gaselee gave a paper on the “Li- 
braries and Sourees of Information in Govern- 


ment Departments,” ineluding deseriptions or 
notes on the chief librarians represented in the 
“Cirele of State Librarians.” Sir Stephen Gase- 
lee testified to the willingness of the Foreign 


Oifice library and other departmental libraries 
to deal with private inquiries, so far as facili- 


ties permit. 
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Nature states that the annual report of the 
couneil indicated a slight increase in member- 
ship, but the necessity for an augmented in- 
come, if the work is to be developed adequately, 
was emphasized. Reference was made to the 
inauguration of a scheme for the issue of a quar- 
terly list of recently published scientifie and 
technical books, each book recommended by an 
expert qualified to judge the book in question. 
The list is intended mainly for the guidance of 
publie and general librarians. During the year, 
a London and Home Counties branch was in 
augurated, several meetings of which have al- 
ready been held. 

Other papers read before the conference in- 
cluded one on reference books and their use, by 
B. M. Headicar, which dealt particularly with 
lesser-known books of this type, an account of 
the work of the Council for the Preservation of 
Business Archives by A. V. Judges, its honorary 
secretary, and an analysis by R. S. Lambert of 
the response to information of all kinds sup- 


plied in the broadeasting services. 
PROPOSED ENDOWMENT FOR 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Harotp WILLIS president of 
Princeton University, announced at an alumni 


Dopps, 


meeting on October 3 that the university would 
endeavor to raise $7,750,000 to construct a new 
library, to endow the School of Publie Affairs 
and to create additional scholarships. 

Dr. Dodds said in part: 


We meet to-day at a time when the ideals of this 
country, in whose creation Princeton played so im- 
portant a part, are threatened throughout the world. 
Princeton’s opportunity and obligation as a uni 
versity dedicated to providing balanced growth in 
an unsettled world order are as great to-day as 
they were at the time of our Colonial origin. The 
moment has come for us to strengthen our ability 
to grasp that opportunity and to meet that obliga- 
tion by obtaining funds for tools and man-power 
sorely needed for the important task we are at 
tempting to perform. 

Despite the depression, Princeton’s financial 
house is in order, our bills paid and our budget 
balanced. 
tional mortgage. 
and of learning generally to add to Princeton’s 
institu- 


We are not seeking to retire an edueca- 
In asking friends of Princeton 


substance, we can present a picture of an 
tion sound at the base whose objectives follow lines 
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of dynamic educational growth as time and ex- 


perience guide us, 
If Princeton is to fulfill her destiny as 
that 


of wealth is not a barrier to her ability to serve the 


a great 


national university she must insure absence 
very best representatives of the young manhood of 
the nation. 

The new library is not just another library. It 
is to provide the cap-stone to Princeton ’s plan of 
individual study and as such will make an impor- 


tant contribution to American educational theory 


and practice. 


At the 


cussed in detail by members of committees which 


meeting the three projects were dis 


have been studying them: Professor E. Baldwin 
Smith, member of the faculty committee on the 
new library; DeWitt Clinton Poole, director of 
the School of Public Affairs, Lewis N. 


Jr., of Philadelphia, chairman of an 


and 
Lukens, 


alumni committee on scholarships. 


EXTRA-MURAL COURSES AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY is offering for the first 
New 
This innovation was recently rati- 
Board - ot 
recommendation of the university faculty. 
fessor Clyde B. Moore, of the Graduate School 


CORNELI 
extra-mural to residents of 
York State. 


tied by the 


time courses 
Trustees, following the 


Pro- 


of Education, will be in charge, and instruetion 
will be given by regular members of the faculty, 
thereby insuring to the students the same quality 
of teaching and giving the same college credit as 


for resident courses. 


The program has been en- 
dorsed by Dr. Harlan H. Horner, assistant com- 
missioner for higher education of the State of 
New York. 

Plans are under way to offer courses in En- 
glish, economies, education, history, psychology, 
sociology and such other courses as ean be main- 
tained at the university standard. Some of these 
will be offered at the opening of the new aea- 
demie year late in September. Details of han- 
dling the courses have not yet been announced, 
but arrangements will be made by persons inter- 
ested, directly with Dr. Moore. 

The courses will be available not only to teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents of publie 
schools, but to other qualified groups who seek 
the advantages of university study as they eon- 
It is not 

already 


tinue their professions or businesses. 


the intention to duplieate facilities 
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available in various parts of the state, but whey 
courses in certain subjects are not being offer 
by the educational institution in a particuls 
city or territory, the university will endeayo 
provide facilities to meet the specifie demand 
The Cornell Alumni Weekly states that sinc 
its founding in 1868, Cornell University has 
ceived numerous requests for such an extensio 
of its services. It has abstained from conduct 
ing so-called “extension courses” on the theo 
that its main function was to train students o 
the campus. However, the economie and socia 
changes which have oceurred recently have 
pressed university authorities with the wide 
opportunities for service which are possible 


extending its facilities beyond the campus. 


STUDENT INTERESTS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

A TREND of college students’ interests towar 
economics, government and sociology is ind 
cated in figures on enrolment in courses offere: 
this year by the Faculty of Arts and Seiences ot 
Harvard University. Other courses showing i: 
creased enrolment are in psychology, histo 
English and musie. 

The 


new ruling, have practically a free choice 0! 


students at Harvard College, unde: 


elective courses. An inerease in registration 
over last year of 93 undergraduates in the co 
lege accounts for a general rise in course en1o 
ment. Some of the gains and losses are 


follows: 


The largest gain over last year’s figures was 


made by Economies A, an introductory cours 
which has 658 students registered, compared wit! 
517 last year, and 435 in 1933. 


ment 1, also an introductory course, with 644 stu 


Second is Govern 


dents this year, compared with 525 last year, and 
1933. 
ciples of sociology, is third, having 155 stud 
compared with 67 last year, and 83 in 1933. 
Other courses to gain heavily are Music 

historical course, which has 137 students, compared 
with 80 last year, and 81 in 1933; History 41, an 
intellectual history of Europe, having 101 students, 
compared with 45 last year, and 47 in 1933, and 
English 1, formerly known as English 28, a surve; 


536 in Sociology A, dealing with the pri 


nrs 


course of English literature, which has 547 stu 
dents, compared with 292 last year, and 182 in 1955 
Psychology 1; an introduction to experiments 
psychology, has 108 students, compared wit! 4 
last vear, and 91 in 1933. 
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public speaking course, English F, increased 
, 42 last year to 89 this year. History 15, 
ig with Russia, has 60 students, compared 
year, and 45 in 1933. 


J last 


here were inereases in the enrolment of the 


ing courses: History 5a, American history ; 





h 2, prose and poetry; psychology 24, abnor- 
| dynamic psychology ; Spanish 1, elementary 
_ and Italian 1, also elementary. 
Military Science 1, an introductory course, has 
s7 students, compared with 50 last year, and 72 in 
while naval science 1, a similar course, has 
tudents this year, compared with 106 last year, 
id 105 in 1933. 
Introductory courses in Latin sustained losses, 
Latin A having 36 students, compared with 83 last 
r, and 68 in 1933, and Latin B having 92 stu- 
s, compared with 147 last year, and 121 in 1933. 
Largest of the losses came in German A, an ele- 
entary course, Which has 229 students, compared 
101 last year, and 465 in 1933. 
Losses were felt in some course enrolments due 
Under 


id language ruling a student was required to 


hanges in the language requirements. 
miliar with two languages; now he must have 
thorough reading knowledge of one modern lan 


Philosophy B, an introductory course dealing 


th various problems of philosophy, has 262 stu- 
ts, compared with 417 last year, and 209 in 
1933. Geology 1, an elementary course, has 194 


tudents, compared with 344 last year, and 273 in 


History 1, the College’s largest course, covering 


» history of Europe from the fall of Rome to 


present day, has 712 students, compared with 
S30 last year, and 828 in 1933. 
Phere enrolment of the 


ementary courses known as philosophy A, biol- 


were decreases in the 


\{, mathematics A, German 2, German D and 


COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT 
COURSES in home economies were added to the 
wriculum of thirty-four publie schools at the 
beginning of the new school year, according to 
reports filed with the Home Economies Eduea- 
tion Bureau of the New York State Education 
This marks an 
third over 1934 and a hundred per cent. for the 

past deeade. 
In virtually all departments of home eco- 
uomies previously established, class registration 


Department. increase of one 
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has shown a marked increase, with many new 
classes being organized and new teachers ap- 
pointed. 

The unusual growth in these classes is at- 
tributed to a number of reasons, one of them 
being the greater freedom allowed pupils in 
to qualify for a 


choosing subjects regents 


diploma. Both girls and boys are selecting 
courses of instruction in some of the subjects 


found in this field. City supervisors and 


teachers are doing work of consequence, par- 
programs in 


junior high-school 


Much initiative and eonsider- 


ticularly in 
home economics. 
able creative ability are said to have been shown 
by teachers in initiating special projects during 
the year. This was demonstrated in a recent 
conference of city supervisors, held in the city 
of Syracuse late in September when reports of 
these projects were read and discussed. 
Aceording to Marion 8S. Van Liew, chief of 
the bureau, study groups of home-economics 
teachers are being held in all sections of the 
state in order to discover the children’s needs, 
the value of home visits and ways in which chil- 
dren might be helped with their difficulties. 
The success of study groups of city teachers 
of home economies has led rural teachers to form 
similar groups. In fifty-four counties of the 
state, under the guidance of the bureau, the rural 
teachers meet at various centers to discuss their 


common problems. 


SURVEY OF THE CCC EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

FIFTY-SEVEN per cent. of the men enrolled in 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps are partici- 
pating in a nation-wide educational program, 
according to a study made by Frank Ernest 
Hill for the American for Adult 
Edueation. The study was financed by the Car- 


Association 


negie Corporation, and its publication made 
possible by the General Education Board. Over 
16,000 instructors in the camps are teaching 
nearly 175,000 men in a wide variety of sub- 
jects. 

In making this study, Mr. Hill visited camps 
across the country from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. He believes that “the entire plan of 
the CCC is in a sense educative and that to put 
two hundred young men into a self-sustaining 


settlement, where they will learn to cooperate in 
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the routine of a common life, achieving order 
and cleanliness and a decent social atmosphere 
which they can share, is a form of training and 
education, 

The CCC educational program, set up in June, 
1934, is technically a branch of the army which 
administers the camps, but cooperative relation- 
ships have also been established with the Office 
of Education, the Parks Service, and other gov- 
ernment agencies. Howard W. Oxley is edu- 
cational director and chief administrative officer. 
There is an educational director for each of the 
the 
Every camp has an educational pro- 


nine corps areas into which country is 


divided. 
gram, usually supervised by an _ educational 
adviser who is responsible for planning the pro- 
gram and supervising a staff of teachers, com- 
prised of army officers, foremen, recruits, FERA 
and EEP the 


sonnel of the National Forest and Park Services. 


teachers, and members of per- 
Mr. Hill states that in educational equipment 
the 


“Several thousand of the new quota which ap- 


members of camps show great variety. 


pears every six months can be classed as illiter- 
ate. About 24 per cent. have had elementary 
school work, but have not graduated, and an 


equal number have completed the eighth grade. 


Approximately 48 per cent. have had high- 
school work; 3 per cent. have been to college. 


On the average they have studied for 8.7 years.” 
Most of 


ninth-grade level, and most of them are planned 


the courses offered are therefore on a 


to cover a three-months’ period, because of the 
constant turnover in the enrolment. Except in 
the ease of illiterates, where state laws compel 
attendance at classes, all attendance is volun- 
tary. Many of the courses are carried on in 
schoolhouses constructed by the men themselves 
after hours. Others are given in publie schools 


in near-by towns, frequently for high-school 
credits. 

Equally important with the formal classes, 
Mr. 


job. 


Hill believes, is the teaching done on the 


He writes: 


A good foreman undertakes to give his crews a 
clear knowledge of every project attempted and 
rotates men in the various types of labor, so that 
most of them acquire a general understanding of 
what they do and a eapacity to perform the dif- 
ferent tasks in connection with the work as a whole. 


Under the superintendents in National Parks and 
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National i*orests the practise of instructing on th; 
job has always been applied in theory, and ip 
creasing pressure from headquarters is being ex 
The educa- 


tional program has taken account of this attitud 


le 


erted to foster teaching on the job. 


and has cooperated by making a place in the edy 
cational record for systematic instruction in work 
hours. Altogether 70,405 men were reported on 
March 1 as receiving organized instruction. Thy 
day’s job is frequently paralleled by class work 
at night. 


Most of the men, as shown on their personne 
sheets, intend to work with their hands, so stress 
is laid on vocational courses, 40 per cent. of a 
The Ie 


are now 4,250 groups engaged in hobby activi- 


courses in the program being vocational. 


ties, comprising 85,518 men. 

Mr. Hill recommends that definite standards 
be adopted for CCC courses of all types, that 
fuller executive and supervisory staffs at Wash- 
ington and in the corps areas be organized, and 
that better school quarters and equipment be 
made available. He believes that a similar pro- 
gram should be set up for young women who are 
out of work. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE AND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

THE twenty-second annual meeting cf the 
Association of American Colleges is to be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
Thursday and Friday, January 16 and 17, 1936. 
The general theme will be “The College in 


, 


Social Progress.” The subject will be consid 
ered from the standpoint of the colleges of the 
United States and England, especially of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and from the point ot 
view of professional education, particularly in 
There 
will be sectional meetings on the fine arts, in- 


education, law, medicine and technology. 


eluding music, some of the newer college plans 
and the development of liberal education in tax- 
supported institutions. There will be a report 
of the special study of college teachers now in 
progress under the direction of the Commission 
on Enlistment and Training of College Teacl- 
ers, by Professor B. W. Kunkel, of Lafayette 
College; a review of the situation of the colleges 
with reference to federal and state taxes, and 
annual reports by officers of the association. 
Regional conferences are being conducted this 
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under the auspices of the association and 
| committees at Wichita, Kans., on October 
5 and 26; at Beloit, Wis., on October 29 and 
and at Atlanta; Ga., on November 1 and 2, 
each of which the president of the associa- 
n, President Henry M. Wriston, of Lawrence 
lleze, and the executive secretary, Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly, will speak. 
At Wichita, the program includes an inter- 
retation of the eight-year plan of the Com- 
ssion on the Relation of Sehool and College, 


the Progressive Education Association; dis- 
ission of trends in college curriculum construe- 
on, with special reference to the place of the 
fine arts, the social significance of the National 
Youth Administration program, personnel work 

the college, building an adequate college 1i- 
brary and a summary of the year’s application 
of the principles of the North Central Associa- 
tion. Chaneellor E. H. Lindley, of the Univer- 
ty of Kansas, and President Harry M. Gage 
At other ses- 


will speak at the dinner session. 
sions officers and teachers from institutions in 
the immediate vicinity will participate, assisted 
by Dean A. J. Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Chieago; Dean F. A. Replogle, of Oklahoma 
City University; Direetor Mary Marshall, of the 
department of fine arts, Texas State College 
for Women; Director Stanley Lothrop, of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center; a repre- 
sentative of the Progressive Edueation Asso- 
ciation’s Commission; Director Rossiter Howard, 
the Kansas City Art Institute, and Miss Anne 
Laughlin, State Director of the NYA in Kansas. 
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At Beloit, the topies for consideration are the 
college library, the eight-year plan, fine arts, in 


cluding music, academic freedom and academic 


tenure, alumni relations, honors work, student 
recruiting, physical education for women and 
Speakers from outside the 
region are Carl H. secretary of the 
American Library Wilford M. 
Aikin, chairman of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College of the Progressive 
Edueation Association; Dr. W. W. Cook, gen- 


the tax situation. 
Milam, 


Association ; 


eral secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors; President James L. Me- 
Conaughy, of Wesleyan University, and Richard 
R. Brown, assistant executive director of the 
National Youth Administration. 

At Atlanta, the college curriculum, including 
the place of the fine arts, the Federal Govern- 
ment and higher education, college finance, rela- 
tionships between colleges and their alumni, the 
North Central of evalu- 
ating colleges, the eight-year experimental plan, 


Association’s method 
experiments of special significance at Birming- 
ham-Southern College and the University of 
Louisville, will be presented. Chaneellor S. V. 
Sanford, of the University of Georgia, will pre- 
side at the Friday evening session. Speakers 
from without the area include Lloyd Morey, 
comptroller of the University of Illinois; Dr. 
George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Edueation, and Wilford M. Aikin, 
chairman of the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive Educa- 


tion Association. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. E. D. WarFIELD, since 1915 president of 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
has tendered his resignation to the Board of 
Trustees, with a request that he be retired at the 
termination of the next college year. We learn 
the School Journal that 
when he was elected president of Miami Univer- 


from Pennsylvania 
sity, Ohio, he was the youngest college president 
in the country, and now at seventy-four is the 
oldest college president in point of service. Dr. 
Warfield was president of Lafayette College 
trom 1891 to 1915. 


Dr. RowLanp Haynes, secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and a member of the fac- 





ulty and formerly state relief administrator for 
the State of Nebraska, has been elected president 
of the Municipal University of Omaha. He 
sueceeds Dr. W. E. Sealock, who died by suicide 
on June 27. His death followed his dismissal 
from the presidency after he had learned that a 
last attempt to obtain a reinstatement had 
failed. 

Dr. W. S. A. Porr will be formally inducted 
as president of Elmira College on October 26. 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union Col- 
lege, will give the principal address at the cere- 


mony. 


W. M. Ricuarps, who for the past seven years 















o< 
, 


oe 





has been the Dodge City 
schools, Kansas, has been appointed head of the 


He succeeds L. :. 2 


Lowther, who has retired after holding the posi- 


superintendent of 
school system of Emporia. 
tion for thirty-seven years. 


* ee. 


Crallatin 


former!]\ 
High 
heen appointed state high-school 


the Montana State Department of 


W OoDARD, principal of the 


County School, Montana, has 
supervisor in 
Publie In- 
struction. 

Dr. Epw 
ciate dean of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
of ( Dr. Catheart, 


who went to Columbia in September, 1934, will 





ARD CATHCART has resigned as asso- 


freons ‘olumbia University. 


return to private practice in Detroit. 


Dr. Epwin ALLEN Locke, clinical professor 
of medicine at the Harvard Medical School, has 
heen appointed supervisor of health and phys- 
ical edueation and manager of athletics at Wil- 
liams College. 

Miss Lucy 


upervising 


ETHELYN MASSEY, assistant state 
the State De- 


partment of Public Health, has resigned to ac- 


nurse of Tennessee 
cept a position as assistant professor of public 


health nursing at Western Reserve University. 


last 


member of the teaching staff at Hunter College, 


Dr. Rornerrt Bak, for the ten years a 


the department of 


Holyoke 


become chairman. of 


and 


has 
reolory 


( ‘ollege. 


geography at Mount 


Dr. MeLLICENT McNEIL, formerly a member 
of the English department of the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pa., has been appointed 
head of the department of English at the Kan- 


sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 


Dr. JoHN A. 


director of secondary education in the North 


PaGe, high school inspeetor and 


Dakota State Department of Education, has re- 
signed to aeeept an assistant professorship of 
edueation at the University of North Dakota. 


THE Seattle Couneil for Childhood Edueation 
gave a dinner on September 25 in honor of Miss 
Helen Reynolds, director of kindergarten and 
primary education for the Seattle publie schools 
and president of the National Association for 
Childhood Edueation. 

THE Secretary of State for Scotland has ap- 
pointed R. T. Hawkins, of the Scottish Educa- 


tion Department, to be seeretary to its advisory 
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council in suecession to C. J. 


Hall, who has 


been promoted to another position in the de 
partment. 


E.roy W. Bo.uinGer, who for the past year 
has been head of the department of industria| 
arts at the University of North Dakota, has a 
cepted an appointment at the Ohio State U; 
versity. 


Proressor JOHN W. GREGG, professor of 


and consultant in landseape design, has bee: 
appointed landscape architect for the All-Amer 
ican Canal to be built at Calexieo, Calif., 


part of the Colorado River project. 


Dr. Mary Emma WOOLLEY, 
Mount Holyoke College, was a guest of honor 


president ot 


on October 10 at a dinner given by the Mount 
Holvoke Eastern New York Alumnae Associa- 
tion. She gave an address entitled “Within and 


without the Gates of the College.” 


JosePH C, Brown, superintendent of schools, 
Pelham, N. Y., was elected president of the New 
York Council of Superintendents at the recent 
annual meeting. The council includes all cit) 
and village superintendents of the state. 


Dr. J. THomas Davis, dean of the John Tarle 
ton Agricultural College, Texas, was elected vice- 
president of the Southern Association of Co! 
leges and Secondary Schoois at its thirty-ninth 
annual meeting at Atlanta, Georgia. 


Dr. Tuomas H. PArran, Jr., New York Stat 
Commissioner of Health, was elected president 
of the American Public Health Association at 
the recent annual meeting at Milwaukee. 


Dr. FLORENCE RENA SABIN, a staff member of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
since 1925, previously professor of histology at 
the Johns Hopkins University, has been awarded 
the M. Carey Thomas Prize of $5,000 of Bryn 
Mawr College, which is given at intervals to an 
American woman in recognition of eminent 
achievement. The presentation will be made on 
November 2, on the oceasion of the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of th 
college. 

Sir Georce Lunn, who has completed thirty 
years’ service as chairman of the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Edueation Committee, was honored re- 
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tly by members of the executive committee 
the Association of Edueation Committees of 
eland, Wales and Northern Ireland, who held 


- quarterly meeting in Neweastle instead of 


London, and in the evening gave a compli- 
tary dinner to The 
ertained at luncheon by the Lord Mayor of 


him. committee was 


veastle. 


Dr. JAMES B. CoNANT, president of Harvard 


ersitvy, addressed the Convocation of the 


I 


University of Virginia on October 2. His sub- 


t was “Friends and Enemies of Learning.” 


r. W. E. ScHELL, from 1897 until 1913 pres- 
of York College, Nebraska, died on July 


Dre. Witutis P. Woopman, since 1907 pro- 
fessor of Latin and literature at Hobart College, 
ed on October 9 at the age of sixty-four years. 


Frep S. Mgeap, from 1920 to 1926 eontroller 

Harvard University, died on October 7 at the 
ige of seventy years. Mr. Mead was one of the 

inders of the Harvard Club in Boston, and, 

r ten years before his appointment as con- 

ler, its treasurer. 

Dr. Gites J. Swan, principal of Public 
School 144, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on October 12. 
He had held the 


enty-four years. 


position continuously for 


Dr. Perer GILES, master of Emmanuel Col- 
‘ze, University of Cambridge, since 1891 reader 
i comparative philology, died on September 17 


] 


the age of seventy-four years. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at the commence- 
ment exereises in June of the Washington Irving 
High School in Tarrytown, N. Y., that the board 
the 
Washington Irving Elementary School to the 


of edueation has changed name of the 
Frank R. Pierson Sehool, in recognition of the 
service of more than forty years to the schools 
of the president of the board of education and 
“as a lasting tribute to his loyalty and devotion 


to the youth of the community.” 


THE 1936 meeting of the American Eduea- 
tional Research Association will be held in St. 
Louis from Saturday, February 22, to Wednes- 
day, February 26, inclusive. Saturday after- 
noon meetings will provide group conferences 
of research workers in the special fields of their 
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interests. The annual business meeting will fol- 
low at 4 P. M. 


for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Open meetings will be scheduled 
Some 
of these meetings will be held jointly with allied 
organizations, while others will be reserved for 
the membership. At least one of the meetings is 
expected to be of sufficient general interest to 
attract the entire membership. The usual round- 
table conferences will be continued as a feature 
of the annual dinner on Monday evening. 


National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness will be 
held at the headquarters of the 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, from De- 
cember 5 to 7. Among the topics to be discussed 


THE annual conference of the 


society in 


will be: medical social eye work, the prevention 
of eye accidents caused by fireworks and the 
division of responsibility between official and 
unofficial agencies in the movement for preven 
tion of blindness. The following honorary viee- 
presidents of the society have been elected: Dr. 
George E. deSchweinitz, of Philadelphia, emer- 
itus professor of ophthalmology in the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
John H. Finley, associate editor of The New 
York Times, and Miss Lillian D. Wald, presi- 
dent of the Henry Street Settlement of New 
York City. 
the society are: United States Senator Thomas 
P. Gore, of Oklahoma; Hellen Keller and Mrs. 
Winifred Holt Mather. Dr. Walter B. 
saster, associate in ophthalmology at the Har- 
vard University Medical School, and Dr. Ber- 
nard Samuels, professor of 


Other honorary vice-presidents of 


Lan- 


clinieal surgery, 
Cornell University Medical School, have been 
elected to the board of directors. 


9 


Pusuic bequests amounting to $902,553 are 
made in the will of Mrs. Margaret I. Howe, who 
died in Brooklyn on January 8. The largest 
single bequest is the sum of $200,000 to the 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences. Seven 
other institutions receive shares of the residuary 
trust funds 


after the deaths of the life beneficiaries. 


estate and remainder interests in 


By the will of Mrs. Anna Phipps Tinker, vir- 
tually the entire estate amounting to over $200,- 
000, will go eventually to the children’s medical 
division of Bellevue Hospital in memory of Dr. 


Horace H. Tinker, Mrs. Tinker’s will setting 
forth that most of the property had come from 
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loved children and was glad to give 


his services without compensation to needy chil- 


him. 
dren during his lifetime. I feel that he would 
heartily approve the designation of Bellevue 
Hospital, children’s medical division, as the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of my estate and I am glad to 
make the provision contained herein in memory 


of him.” 


A Girt of $1,000 to Cornell University has 
heen given in memory of James 8S. Weyl, a grad- 
uate of the university in the class of 1929, who 
died last May. The gift 
mother, Mrs. Julius S. Weyl, who said that her 


was made by his 


son had asked her during his last illness to make 
such a gift as an expression of his affection for 
Cornell. With her approval the trustees of the 
university have used the gift to establish the 
James S. Weyl Memorial Fund, the income to be 
used for the purchase and care of books in the 
university library. A special bookplate will be 
provided for insertion in every volume so pur- 


} 


CLAS d. 


NASSAU COLLEGE-HOFSTRA MEMORIAL, | at 
Ilempstead, L. I., a new liberal arts unit of New 


York Un 


formal 


versity, was dedicated on October 11, 


with academic ceremonies before more 


than 1,800 persons on the grounds. The new 
college was opened on September 23 with an 
enrolment of eight hundred students in day and 
evening sessions. At the ceremonies, deeds to 
the property and_ buildings 
officially to Fred I. Kent, president of the Uni- 
Barnard and 


were presented 


versity Council, by James H. 
Howard 8. 
Mrs. William S. Hofstra, who died in Septem- 
ber, 1933, bequeathing her property at Hemp- 
stead for use as a memorial to her husband. 


Brower, executors of the estate of 


PLANS for the erection of a swimming pool at 
the University of South Carolina have been ap- 
proved by the WPA and $24,949 in government 
funds has been set aside for this purpose. The 
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university is to furnish $3,000 for the pool, half 
of which will be contributed by students and 
half to be in form of plans and supervision by 
Professor Robert L. Sumwalt, of the Schoo] of 
Engineering. Application for a new student- 
activity and dormitory building is reported to 
have been approved by the PWA but the uni- 
versity has received no official notification to this 
effect. The second PWA project, asking for the 
erection of a president’s house and professors’ 
residences has been temporarily deferred. 


WE learn from Education that the terms of a 
convention for facilitating the international cir- 
culation of educational films drawn up at Ge- 
neva, and signed by twenty-three countries, in- 
cluding Great Britain and the United States, has 
been issued as a White Paper. The chief object 
of the convention is to accord exemption from 
customs international educational] 
films. Such films will be submitted to the Inter 
national Educational Cinematographie Institute 
Under the convention the 


duties of 


for certification. 
parties undertake jointly to consider means of 
reducing to a minimum the restrictions which 
might interfere with the circulation of eduea- 
tional films. It is understood that the conven- 
tion will come into force shortly. 

UNDER what is said to be continued pressure 
from the Ministers of War and Marine, thie 
Japanese Cabinet has issued a detailed state- 
ment of the measures being taken to “clarify 
national policy” as taught in schools and uni- 
versities. The department of education is in 
vestigating the writings, teachings and mental 
attitude of professors. Many university leec- 
tures have been suspended or the lecturers 
changed. Textbooks are being revised and new 
courses are being organized to “promote the 
sound development of national thought.” Pam- 
phlets on the “true” doctrine are being officially 
issued, and a voluminous work on the “funda- 
mentals of national structure and_ national 


spirit” is being prepared. 


DISCUSSION 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES: A MISNOMER 
In the following, I shall venture to show that 


the “Association of American Universities” is 


no longer a suitable name for the organization 
that bears it and to advance some reasons why, 
for the good of its service, it should be renamed 
“American Association of Graduate Schools.” 
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For over a quarter of a century that organi- 
1) has wielded a more beneficial influence in 
highest reaches of edueation than any other 

tor, and to its doings mostly belongs the 

lit for the notable improvement, during that 


edit 


riod, in the training of American scientists 
ij academic teachers. But its ascendancy as 
special agent and recognized guardian of 


an¢ 
the nation’s most advanced scholastic interests is 
now in a precarious state. 
It is unnecessary to detail, in this place, the 
objectives of the association. Suffice it to say 
that, while its aims were practical as well as 
idealistie, such a thing as the wholesale produe- 
tion of advanced degrees was the last remove 
from its aspirations. Its founders realizéd to 
the full that in order to convince the public of 
he social utility of learning, they must make 
propaganda through the finished products of the 
Henee the higher degrees must be 


schools. 
made symbolie of a double superiority—the mas- 
tery of a special field of knowledge, and the pos- 
session of “culture,” that indescribable pendant 
of true edueation. Therefore, it was to be im- 
pressed on all recruits that their acceptability 
nged not alone on adequate preparation in the 
branches to be followed up, but also on re- 
spectable assets in “liberal education.” By these 
irremissible demands certain “progressive” 
movements found themselves restrained in their 
haste to seatter the “old-fashioned” college cur- 
culum to all points of the compass. 

An enterprise that grew directly out of these 
cardinal desiderata was the appraisement of the 
colleges as to their propaedeutie capacities. This 
laborious task has been performed steadfastly 
for a great many years by a standing committee 
on accredited schools, whose work still goes on. 
The results were highly encouraging from the 
start. So eager were the colleges for approba- 
tion that they spontaneously invited inspection 
and serutiny and made every effort to bring 
themselves up to the standard, on the supposi- 
tion that only the graduates of “approved” col- 
leges could be admitted to full standing in any 
university belonging to the association. This 
brought about wide-spread improvements, com- 
parable to those produced somewhat earlier by 
the stimulus of the Carnegie pensions. A corre- 
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sponding betterment took place in the graduate 
work of universities not embraced in the associa- 
tion, but aspiring to membership. In_ these 
ways, the A. A. U. became potently instrumen- 
tal for the advancement of the educational con- 
dition at large. And this invaluable power for 
good was exercised without legal sanctions of 
any sort; it derived solely from the consensus of 
general confidence. Unquestionably such a rela- 
tion disintegrates if it transpires that the mem- 
bers of the association do not always practise 
as they preach, or that their compliance with 
their own joint counsels is half-hearted and 
eclectic. Therefore, the association, by suspend- 
ing all discipline over its members as well as 
vigilance over the outsiders, would seem to be 
defeating its very reason for being. Yet as far 
as I ean see the association remains acquiescent 
before the centrifugal trends at work in its 
sphere. At its most recent convention it was 
plainly stated in so many words that the asso- 
ciation functions merely as a deliberative and 
advisory council and that even its unanimous ac- 
cords of opinion are not equivalent to covenants 
or “gentlemen’s agreements.” No wonder its 
pronouncements are liable to be construed in a 
somewhat Pickwickian sense. 

A notable illustration is the frequent disre- 
gard of the “accredited list” in the admission 
of students. As was said before, the double 
motive back of its making was to protect 
the graduate schools from the influx of inferior 
student material and to give the spur of com- 
petition to undergraduate training. Graduates 
of approved colleges would be received ipso 
facto. Graduates of non-approved colleges, so 
far as they were not out and out unwanted, 
would not be enrolled as graduate students until 
they had made up their deficiencies. This policy 
would readily be modified for applicants with 
exceptional attainments in their specialty and a 
good cultural grounding. 

Although the “accredited list” is kept serupu- 
lously up to date it is no secret that very few 
members of the A. A. U. conform to its intent. 
Some go by it in theory but with lots of abate- 
ments and qualifications; others substitute a list 
of their own; others again supplement it with 
lists aceredited by other educational bodies. 
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Certain state universities are forced to extend 
recognition virtually throughout their territory. 
This 


neighbor institutions, and eventually the plac- 


recognition is soon exchanged between 
ing of a school on any one list opens to its 
alumni the doors of several recognized graduate 
schools. Different from these practices and less 
objectionable seem to me the independent admis- 
sion policies of certain other members, which 


A. U. list and pick their 


Whatever may be said 


frankly ignore the A. 
students as they see fit. 
in favor of a flexible policy of admission, it will 
be admitted by all that a preferential treatment 
of the higher order of colleges can not but aet 
as a strong incentive for the weaker ones to build 
themselves up, so that graduate studies shall be 
strengthened at the base. Without some fairly 
definite difference in the attitude of the graduate 
school toward entrants according to their pro- 
venience, the endeavors of the association are 
bound to be continually crossed and countered. 

By an ominous law of compensation, the dis- 
ruptive effect of individualism manifest in the 
component units of the association goes hand in 
hand with a general gregarious tendency pro- 
ducing new combinations of educational estab- 
lishments. 

Formerly, lack of positive powers did not 
cramp the moral authority of the A. A. U., be- 
cause its leadership stood undisputed. To-day, 
its hegemony is challenged by a constantly in- 
creasing number of other associations and socie- 
ties, councils, conferences, committees, commis- 
sions and so forth, mostly designed for specifie 
purposes of quite a different nature or else for 
the elevation of teaching as a whole, but which 
also strive energetically to shape and direct the 
destinies of graduate work. The typical Ameri- 
can propensity for syndication has enmeshed our 
colleges and universities in a network of. alli- 
ances so comprehensive that the sporadic insti- 
tutions still on the outside of the tangle are 
likely, from sheer foree of example, to combine 
also; perchance into a Federation of Unfeder- 
ated Educational Institutions, or the like. 

Though doubtless those various coalitions are 
oriented by ideals more or less analogous to 
those of the Association of American Universi- 
ties, and for the most part deserving of general 
support, their enterprises in the graduate field 
tend to forestall the latter’s special functions. 
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In proof of this may be cited those recent “sur. 
veys” whose regular upshot is the grading of the 
graduate their 
One of them is particularly remembered 


schools in order of assigned 
merit. 
for the doubts and protests it engendered. | 
mean the one made under the auspices of t}y 
American Council on Edueation to indieate the 
relative competency of American institutions o{ 
learning for work leading to the doctor's 
gree, the crucial test turning on the qualifications 
of the teaching force. The estimates, expresse« 
in the mustering-out of the unworthy depart 
ments and the mustering-in of the worthy, with 
a blue ribbon pinned on the super-excellent, 
rested upon a referendum.' A sizable jury was 
chosen for each subject with benefit of advice 
from the most nearly related learned societies, 
and a majority of the ballots east determined thy 
But many of thy 


final rating. So far so well. 


jurors abstained from voting. Furthermore, 
the findings were ineluctably influenced by per 
sonal predilections and antipathies of the Hu 
rah-for-old To-hell-with-Carter 


type, to say nothing of scholastic partisanships. 


Siwash and 
Besides, there were the memories dear of old 
professors, the afterglows of this or that depart- 
ment’s brilliant past, its assiduity in research 
and publication, the size of the staff, the number 
of doctors turned out per annum and sundr\ 
other dogmatie and sentimental inhibitions o 
purely critical judgment. Much of the dissatis- 
faction stirred up by the report was traceable t 
the treatment of the “departments” of study as 
self-contained and insulated units when, in fact, 
their strength or weakness depends, to no smal! 
degree, on the status of cognate departments 
integrated in the same discipline. 

This business of taking stock of the facilities 
for graduate study is so closely related to the 
appraisal of universities for their fitness to enter 
the association that one must wonder why it was 
relinquished to other hands. In some respects 
the A. A. U. was better prepared to 
the responsibility, even though its 
methods, too, might not be proof against an 
oceasional misearriage of justice. Certainly the 
present method resembles too closely the proce- 
dure followed by the “NCE Committee.” The 


at least, 
shoulder 


1 But the inventory of subjects is incomplete, ¢.7., 
physiology is missing. The reason given for this 
and other omissions is not convincing. 
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institutions are canvassed, department 
epartment, for their opinions concerning 


| under consideration, without resort 


oo 
sCil i 


' “opinionnaires.” The officers of the 
tion supplement the data thus obtained to 

best of their ability, sometimes by personal 
in. But, inasmuch as the requirements 

embership have not been promulgated, con- 

rable uncertainty exists as to the rightness 
e decisions. 

wonders, for instance, 


The icademie world 


several institutions that do not claim to be 
ties at all, either in the American or 
ean aeceptation, have been elected in rec- 
of their eminence in a cireumscribed 
while the same honor has never been con- 
terre don highly distinguished special schools or 
ns of any university that has not “made 

ide.” 
[hat trustworthy eriteria in the premises are 
extremely refraetory to formulation is no final 
ment against the attempt. By the publica- 
n of its sound and unequivoeal standards, the 
A. A. U. 
r the advaneement of Jearning. 


would perform an invaluable service 
Knowing pre- 
sely what is expected of them, institutions or 
lepartments would either strive to comply with 
he conditions in order to come in, or make up 
their minds to stay out—not only out of the 
ition, but out of the graduate field alto- 
vether. Institutions shirking that rational alter- 
tive would by their own doing rule themselves 
the field, and their credits and degrees would 

be accepted at par by authentic graduate 
schools. The association should be more than 
ling to assist the bewildered novice in orient- 

x himself among the horde of expectant Almae 
Matres, for his choice involves much more than 
s personal career; it involves, in the last reck- 
ning, the future destiny of scholarship and 


sclenee in this country. Are we fully awake to 


he fact that even a fair-to-middling student has 
heeome a “prospect” before whose longing vision 
three hundred different dealers in the most ad- 
vanced education flaunt their wares and dangle 
their lures? The erowd ineludes Liberal Arts 
Colleges, Technical, Mechanical, Agricultural, 
Industrial Sehools, and many, far too many 
Teachers’ (nées Normal Schools), 
ounded, equipped and staffed for a totally dif- 
lerent, already half-neglected purpose—most of 


Colleges 
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which smooth the way to the higher degrees for 
students superficially prepared and lacking in 
It is for the A. A. U. to support 
graduate 


“background.” 
and encourage the development of 
work; equally, to discountenance all pretensions 
that are apt to cheapen and debase it. 

United States is 
It dates no farther back than first-rate 


Graduate education in the 
young. 
medieal education, and for a stretch of thirty 
years or so the two kept step in their develop- 
But in one very consequential respect 
The 
foundation of the Johns Hopkins Medical School 


ment. 
they are now trending in opposite ways. 


resulted directly in the rapid disappearance of 
one hundred medical schools out of one hundred 
and fifty-five. In the arts and sciences the in 
spiring precedent of Johns Hopkins, America’s 
first completed school of graduate studies, has 
led to deplorably different results. In the teach- 


ing of medicine, radical improvements were 


offensive against 
the 


sciences, not even a firm defensive is put up, and 


effected by an_ inexorable 


schools of low standards. In arts and 


the assault upon our hardly won salients is en- 
Our 


leaders, so it seems, beguile themselves with an 


dured in a spirit of tolerant neutrality. 


optimistie trust that it is all for the best, and 
for all I know are looking forward to the advent 
full-bred Hoch- 
schulen, when less than fifty would answer the 


of three hundred American 
need. 

Without any wish to detract from the achieve- 
ments of the Association of American Universi- 
ties, one has cause to fear for their stability, 
considering the messy condition to which gradu- 
ate education as a whole is drifting. The enrol- 
ment is swelling out of all bounds, and doctor’s 
degrees are merrily multiplying like flies in 
June, with no birth control imposed from any 
quarter. Do they indicate unprecedented techni- 
cal attainments? Are their bearers more thor- 
oughly versed in the context of human problems? 
More receptive towards the finest joys of living? 
In a word, has the cultural level of the academic 
profession been perceptibly raised? I prefer to 
leave the question open. 

An unmistakable sign of the declining influ- 
ence of the A. A. U. is the abating interest of the 
With a few 


, 


university presidents in its affairs. 
gratifying exceptions, the “rectores magnifici’ 
attend the annual sessions but casually or not at 
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all. Not infrequently, even the heads of the 
presiding university and the one at whose seat 
the meeting chances to convene are conspicuous 
by their absence. Even where the local hos- 
pitality is exceedingly lavish, the chief executive 
is as a rule chary of his presence. The stereo- 
typed explanation that he is kept away by im- 
portant business is an unconscious innuendo that 
the meetings of the A. A. U. are concerned with 
picayunish matters. 

Viewed realistically, then, the Association of 
American Universities is an aggregate of the 
deans of about thirty graduate schools in the 
United States and Canada; men, by and large, 
of administrative aptitude and experience and 
of eminent professional standing. It is safe to 
say that no more competent group of educators 
could be assembled for directing the furtherance 
of graduate teaching. Yet, unfortunately, this 
highly respect-worthy group cares little about 
giving positive effect to the outcome of its coun- 
Nor has it hitherto cared to stake out its 


legitimate moral claims to primacy in the gradu- 


cils. 


ate province of educational government. The 
Association of American Universities is not 


directly concerned with undergraduate educa- 
tion, even though in the American conception 
and usage the college constitutes one of the 
essential parts of any university. On the other 
hand, schools of genuine graduate caliber, not 
incorporated in universities, are not barred from 
Therefore, in my logic, “Asso- 
is a plain 


its fellowship. 
ciation of American Universities” 
misnomer. 

It is 
year. Werf 


collegiate education in the arts and sciences, and 


understood to be the voeation of the 


to look after the welfare of post- 


to that mission all important phases of its work 
are relevant. In every large enterprise a clean 
division of labor is a postulate of cooperation. 
A simple change of name would go far towards 
delimiting the association’s compass of action 
and keep other organizations reminded of their 
spheres. It is true that the association would 
not acquire dictatorial powers by the assumption 
of any name whatsoever. But the record of 
certain leagues of professional schools, of law, 
medicine, business, and so forth, warrants a 
belief that, appropriately labeled and resolute 
in its attitude, it would be willingly accorded 
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“declaratory judgment” in its pre-empted 


main and make its voice better heard jn the 
pending reconsideration of the aims and policies 
of graduate instruction. 

There is a whole lot in a name. “Graduate 
school” has as yet not fallen into the vagueness 
of an omnibus vocable in the academie dictioy. 
Perhaps “America 
Schools” 


ary, as has “university.” 
Association of Graduate would not 
sound quite as awe-inspiring as “Association 0; 
American Universities,” but it would carry mo; 
of the significance of a true definition. 
Orto HELE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, MIssouri 


A NEEDED REORGANIZATION OF 
EDUCATION 

AMONG the eriticisms leveled at the field of 
teacher-training, and at departments of eduea- 
tion in particular, is that the courses offered 
duplicate each other in content, a criticism that 
can not always be regarded as unfounded. This 
duplication in course content is not entirely the 
fault of an individual teacher or of any group, 
but is due in part to the present organization oi 
books in the field of education, particularly 
the instructor chooses to use a basie text. An 
instructor can not have the members of a Class 
purchase a basic text and then refuse to use a 
quarter or more of the text because a good por- 
tion of the newly selected text duplicates in par! 
the content of previous or following courses as 
the instructor 
duplicating topics in the course, and no matter 


planned. Hence includes 


how lightly he may cover the material, in th 
light of previous extended discussion or with thi 
expectation of covering the material in detail 
later, the students and those who serve as major 
advisers to teacher-training candidates criticize 
what to them is an apparent duplication ot 
course content. 

To select basic texts for an entire teacher- 
training set-up where there will be no duplica- 
tion is almost an impossibility, if not totally so. 
For example, a basie text-book in methods oi 
teaching is likely to inelude topies from educa- 
tional psychology, educational measurements 
and related fields. If the instruetor chooses 4 
basie text in educational psychology, he finds 
that some topies duplicate those in educational 
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ements, methods and philosophy of edu- 
while a majority of the text-books for 


ntroduetory courses run the entire gamut from 
Thus the 
tor in teacher-training courses is forced 

bey to abandon a basie text and organize the 
rses around reading lists, or else to write his 
text-book, which likely as not is going to 
ide duplications of text-books outside of the 


nistration to visual education. 


ne;ua 


thus add to the multiplicity of text-books in the 
doing anything to 


| in which he is organizing his material, and 


feld of edueation, without 
larity the existing situation. As matters stand, 
writer constitutes himself an authority to 

ze each and every field of teacher-training 

as he sees fit. In the event that a student trans- 
fers credits from one institution to another insti- 
n, and finds himself obligated to take addi- 

| professional courses, he discovers that he 

has probably had mueh of the course content at 
nother institution under an entirely different 
rse title, or again he may register for a course 

the new institution only to find that the basic 
text is the same used in the previous institution 
na course under a different title. Examination 

f text-book eatalogues will reveal the seeming 

propriateness of a single text-book for a 
variety of courses in different subject fields. 
Such a muddled organization of text-books and 
course contents ean only lead to criticism of the 
teacher-training field. 

Associations and commissions have expressed 
their disapproval of overlapping and duplica- 
tion in teacher-training courses, as note the 
statement from the committee report of Com- 
mittee Q of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors on “Required Courses in 


Edueation” : 


A complaint frequently made to university teach- 
ers of academie subjects by those students who are 
preparing to teach is that there is a great deal of 
overlapping or duplication in the different profes- 
sional course they take. . . . The existence of the 
overlapping and the duplication suggests that there 
is not enough wholesome, truly vigorous material 
to make courses that will total the hours required.1 


r — , 
in the report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, as given in the volume, “Conclusions 


1 Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
ersity Professors, 19: 3, 192, March, 1933. 
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and Recommendations,” the commission reeom- 


mends in part: 


A revaluation of subject-matter and methodology 
with reference to social purpose rather than in 
terms of abstract logie and schemes of organiza- 
tion. . . . In the field of teacher training this will 
mean: (a) a drastic curtailment in the number of 
courses—often thin, arid, and duplicating—offered 
in the principles and methods of education.2 


Regardless of what may be the attitude of 
individuals and groups engaged in_teacher- 
training toward the above statements affecting 
duplications in the content of teacher-training 
courses, the fact remains that after sober reflee- 
tion one is forced to admit that duplications and 
overlappings in course contents do exist and 
that it behooves those engaged in teacher-train- 
ing to define the various professional fields with 
greater exactitude. 

The Department of Education is one of the 
newer departments in the liberal arts college, 
and in many a liberal arts college the department 
is not ineluded, the attitude being that the work 
of teacher-training is primarily vocational, 
hence as such it has no place in a liberal arts 
college. Where a department of education is 
established in a liberal arts college it maintains 
a sort of Cinderella relation to the academic 
departments, and while there may be disagree- 
ments between and among the academic depart- 
ments, they usually are unanimous in uniting in 
criticisms of any deficiencies of this neweomer 
It would appear that if 
departments of and the field of 
teacher-training are made the object of criticism, 
individuals, groups and organizations in this 


in the liberal arts field. 
education 


field should endeavor to eliminate any cause for 
criticism, particularly if any one criticism is 
attracting the attention not only of individuals 
and academic departments, but more particu- 
larly when these shortcomings are the subject of 
adverse comment by national groups represent 
ing different academic fields. 

The solution of the present duplication and 
multiplicity of text-books in the teacher-training 
field, the overlapping of content of courses and 
the consequent overlapping of teacher-training 

2 Report of the Commission on Social Studies, 


‘*Conclusions and Recommendations,’’ p. 111, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y., 1934. 
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courses in different institutions can not be solved 
by the individual instruetor or by an individual 
institution. Regardless of the efficiency of an 
individual institution in reducing and eliminat- 
ing the criticism of course content duplication, 
the criticism will continue to be directed toward 
until there is a 


teacher-training in general re- 


form of present practices. The solution of the 
problem under discussion is one primarily of 
defining aims and the limitations of professional 
fields, looking toward the reorganization of the 


The 


can best be solved by professional organizations 


entire teacher-trainirng set-up. problem 
for the institutions en- 
Once the 


course-fields are more exactly defined, there will 


for the individuals and 


gaged in the preparation of teachers. 


come a change in the organization of text-books, 
books that will in a real sense be basie text-books 
for specifie fields. When the causes for criticism 


affecting the overlapping and duplication of 
text-books and courses has been eliminated, one 
of the 


criticism of the field of edueation will have been 


createst, if not the greatest cause for 
removed 
FrepD G. Livincoop 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


TEACHING TRICKS IN HISTORICAL 
GEOLOGY 

[ BELIEVE that there are many teachers who 

can bring the dead to life and make historical 

geology an interesting subject for the average 

stu- 

Therefore I grasp 


student. Unfortunately for most of my 
dents, 1 am not in that elass. 
at any scheme which will serve to liven the dead- 
ening repetitions of rising and sinking conti- 
nents, of waxing and waning epicontinental 


seas, of revolutions and evolutions. I am not 
convinced of the value of college material which 
One 


Technical and pro- 


must be slavishly memorized. does not 
learn to think in that way. 
fessional schools must require such familiarity 
with uninteresting detail. 

With sinking heart I have scanned each forth- 
coming text-book with a faint hope that at last 
an author would rise who would not ask us to 
blindly believe his statements that “during this 
period the climate was equable and _ trilobites 
flourished.” 
know?” 


I feel like screaming, “How do you 
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Yet, even if it is possible to “give a reason ; 
the faith that is in us” because of certain oy: 
crops and their fossil content, it still remaip. 
difficult to visualize the paleogeography 0; 
“changing world.” Hence my little “stunt,” 

For some years I have made use of a 
mirror, three feet by four, in projecting 35 yj! 


meter films through a large transparent sere 


This mirror has made jt pos 


of tracing linen. 
sible to keep the projector at the front of 

room and turn its rays at right angles to ; 
screen. It also re-reverses the image so tha! 
appears correct to the class. The support 

this mirror is arranged to allow it to be tipp: 
at any vertical angle. 
"tes 


tables on wheels and one of these has at 


Our equipment also j) 


cludes several tables” or restaurant-dis 


reposed before the large mirror. It was there 
fore easy to think of sprinkling sand upon this 
table and by means of a brush distributing }: 
according to the “geography” of a continent 
A second step was to paint the table blue + 
represent the sea and lakes where it appeared 
through gaps in the sand. An outline map, 
painted upon the blue, would be useless for ob 
vious reasons and the sand table was invisibl 
to the class when seated. Enter the mirror. By 
turning it at an angle of forty-five degrees, t! 
class could see the table top and an outline map 
placed in a stereopticon across the room coull 





be projected down upon the table top. 
With this arrangement the sand may be dis 





tributed according to the paleogeography whi! 





the outline map gives the relations to the cont 





nent of to-day. Yet this has no advantage ove 
a “dead” map except as the areas are change 


Here tl 


hand of the “re-ecreator” may be too much 11 


gradually from “period” to “period.” 


evidence but at least there is movement if not 
progress and action is always acceptable 
youth. 

The map 01 
the sand is reversed and the operator must work 


There is one difficulty, however. 





in “reverse” in order that the class may see it 1 


correct position. This reminds one of the ex- 


pression for perfect knowledge in being able to 
say things “forward and backward.” The sim- 
ple solution is for the operator to look in thi 
mirror while at work upon the map. 
Epaar B. Van OsdE! 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY MOVEMENT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

school journey movement is under the 

ent of the School Journey Association 

- school affiliates. In addition to the regu- 

cers it consists of a council, the Homeland 

ttee, the Continental Committee and the 
ry Court” House Committee. 


forty years ago a secondary school- 


Some 
while conducting a class in geography 
discussing the subject “Glaciers,” discovered 

‘+t that none of them, not even he, had ever 
glacier. Acting at once upon his thought, 
‘What an excellent thing for teacher and pupil 


elacier,” he turned to the elass and said, 


If vou boys will save 1/— a week for a year 
shall be taken to Switzerland and see a 

At the close of the year sixty boys, 
' of their masters, took a month’s trip 


yrore 


Switzerland. This constituted the beginning 
- Continental School Journey. 

[he same urge inspired two teachers in ele- 
tary schools, one in London and one in Liver- 

|, to take boys during their Easter vacation, 

e one to the Malverns, the other to Wales, and 

date there has been no break in the 

Neither the limita- 


ns imposed by the world war nor the subse- 


that 
al 


tinuity of the practice. 


ent economie erises have had any other effect 
n that of temporary diminution of numbers. 
The two dominant principles of school jour- 
re: (1) The children are taken by their 
achers to a new region and are in their 
The school 


rney proper must provide for sleeping away 


charge throughout the trip. 
ihome. (2) The trip must have a carefully 
inned educational program. 

Such a trip differs essentially from: the edu- 
nal visit, which merely increases the child’s 
viedge of his home region; the Children’s 

Country Holiday, in a new region to be sure, but 
king skilled guidance; the Scout Camp, whose 
et aim is the cultivation of self-reliance and 


t-control. 

These trips, organized by teachers, without 

p or recognition of local or national authori- 
tes, had a long fight for official recognition, but 


nv 1911 the was well established. 


movement 





There were trips on barges, children were 
boarded in country cottages, in old railway car- 
riages, a school in Neweastle exchanged homes 
with one in the Lake District. 

Present plans call for a Homeland Journey 
for pupils from 8 to 10 years of age, a more 
extended Homeland Journey for selected pupils 
from 12 to 13 years of age, and a Continental 
Journey for pupils from 16 to 18 years of age, 
which inerease interest in foreign lands and 
understanding of their pupils. 

In 1931 some 1,300 journeys by more than 
10,000 children were taken, of which about 500 
were Continental Journeys. Almost every Euro- 
pean country was visited, some even venturing 
into northern Africa. 

These journeys fell into the following eate- 
gories: 

(1) Sightseeing: Contacts with municipal and 
official 
social contacts with local schools. 

(2) Walking 
(youth hostels) affording a more intimate contact 
with foreign youth similarly engaged. 

(3) Group exchange of pupils—foreign children 


organizations and friendly exchange of 


tours, using Jugendherbergen 


living in English homes and attending English 
schools with their hosts for 3 or 4 weeks and 


returning to their own land with their hosts for a 
similar program. Such contact, for 6 or 8 weeks, 
gives opportunity for language practice and a bet- 
ter comprehension of social conditions, 

(4) Grouping of parties from different countries 
in camps and hostels. 

(5) Individual exchange. 


It has been a source of embarrassment to 
Great Britain that, while their children were 
housed in lycées in France, in Jugendherbergen 
in Germany and Switzerland, little or no similar 
provision existed in the British Isles. This con- 
dition however is rapidly being changed and 
quarters for the entertainment of foreign chil- 
dren are being established. 

Both domestie and foreign railway companies 
are earnestly seeking to promote every facility 
for these school journeys; shipping companies 
as well are doing their utmost to reduce fares 
and make concessions for school journey parties. 

The (British) School Journey Association has 


received friendly cooperation from such organi- 
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zations as the Youth Hostels’ Association, the 
League of Nations’ Union, the International 
Sureau at Geneva, the French Institute, the 


Anglo-German Academic Bureau, Rotary Inter- 


national, the National Union of Students, ete. 


S. W. Downs 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


STUDENT LEADER 


THE most significant development in see- 


ondary education during the past few years has 
The 


curricula of our modern schools are based on the 


been the growth of student participation. 


belief that the most effective learning comes from 


motivated activity, experienced by students 
under as near life-like situations as possible. 
Student participation develops responsibility, 
and the ability to assume responsibility is the 
The de- 


velopment of the vitalized commencement move- 


first essential of effective citizenship. 


ment, American Education Week, student self- 
student 
publications and creative work in the graphie 


government, school interpretation, 
arts fields, have all depended upon student par- 
ticipation for their effectiveness. Boys and girls 
are being given an opportunity to think for 
themselves and to have a part in solving their 
own problems. 

The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has been the foremost pioneer in the 
encouragement and development of movements 
for student participation. Three movements 
have resulted in three nation-wide organizations 
of students: the National Association of Student 
Editors, the National of Student 
Government Officers and the Student Graphie 
Arts Society. 

Student Leader, a monthly periodical, to serve 


Association 


as the official organ of these movements for stu- 
dent participations, has made its appearance. 
The first issue offers a wealth of information and 
help for activity leaders. 

The following are members of the advisory 
board of the new publication: Charles A. Beard, 
William Allen White, Leonard V. Koos, Willis 
A. Sutton, Thomas H. Briggs, Richard Welling, 
J. Stoddard, John W. 
Thomas W. 
Elmer 


Agnes Samuelson, A. 
Studebaker, Fred J. 
Walter E. 


Hartman, 


Gosling, Myer and Joy 


Morgan. 
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Contributions from students are welcome fo; 
Student Leader. ; 
and student activity are also welcomed. Styudey; 
Leader is the successor of Vitalized School Jovy. 
the Nationa 


One Section « { 


Pictures showing schoo] 


nalism, published last year by 
Association of Student Editors. 
the new periodical is reserved for schoo] jouy 
nalism. It will start as a monthly publication 
but will be issued oftener when there is need { 
more numbers in order to serve the best interes 
of the organizations it represents. 
Student Leader will follow the policy of 


accepting advertising. Its chief purpose will | 
to serve as a clearing-house of ideas and info; 
mation for student leaders. It will encourage 
worthy pioneer enterprises in order to 
youth become adapted to to-day’s life. For s 
eral years there has been a need of such a pub 
cation dedicated to the ideals of American lif 
It is fortunate that the publication is to sery 
the two most influential groups of leaders in th 
schools of the nation—the student editors and 
student officers. It has been designated the off 
cial publication to represent the students in th 
celebration of the Horace Mann Centennial. 

The following from the constitution of 
National Association 
Officers gives something of the spirit and pw 
pose of that organization: 


We, the student officers in American institutions 
of learning, in order to spread the spirit of respon 
sibility, leadership, personal growth, good citizen 
ship, cooperation and self-discipline; in order t 
foster movements for school and community im 
provement; in order to achieve unity of effort in 


realizing the ideas of education and democracy 
and to make available to student officers through 
out America ideas and information to help in 
achieving these objectives; unite in an organiza 
tion to be known as the National Association of 
Student Government Officers. 
objectives, the organization shall be a non-comue! 
cial, non-partisan educational organization allied 


with the National Education Association. 


In carrying out thes 


The aims and the organization as outlined a 
its recent convention held at Denver in connee- 
tion with the annual meeting of the National 
Edueation Association are: (1) to encourage 
student leadership in the schools; (2) to develop 
worth-while activities in the schools; (3) to! 
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indation for sound citizenship; (4) to 
» ideals of American democracy; (5) to 
ace student leadership in school activi- 
6) to develop personal growth, character 
tizenship; (7) to scholastic 
ations; (8) to encourage study of school 


lS, 


encourage 


nd community problems; (9) to unify student 
lership and activity in the schools of the 
(10) to promote extracurriculum activi- 


| student self-government; (11) to coop- 


with the National Association and other 

ips in their aetivities; (12) to develop ideals 

¢ education and democracy in the school and 
mmunity; (13) to foster concepts of responsi- 


bility and self-diseipline; and (14) to work for 

mproved edueational standards and moderniza- 
of edueation for all. 

A year ago when the National Association of 

nt Editors was organized under the leader- 

the Division of Publications of the 

al Edueation Association with Vitalized 

| Journalism as the official organ, no one 

saw that in such a short time it would have such 

a far-reaching influence. The project has been 

endorsed by edueators as one of the best eduea- 

It is the be- 

f of the sponsors that coordinating the work 


tional enterprises of recent years. 


f the three groups and developing an outstand- 
ing publication to serve as the official organ of 
| is another important step forward. 

The program of action for the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Editors for the school year 
1935-36 consists of twelve objectives: (1) to 
encourage each member of the staff of the school 
publication to grow in initiative and responsi- 
bility; (2) to aequaint students and publie with 
the aims, ideals and achievements of the schools 

nd improve relations between the school and 
the community by providing a common source 
of information; (3) to give students a part in 
the movement to safeguard and improve the 
schools; (4) to arouse interest in special events 
such as Ameriean Education Week, World Good- 
Will Day, and the Horace Mann Centennial; 

)) to serve as a clearing-house for the best 
ideas and practises in school journalism; (6) to 


fry pt] 


lurther the movement to educate people to be 


ntelligent readers and buyers of the newspaper; 
‘) to seek to establish for school periodicals 
(distinctive standards in keeping with the educa- 


nena . ’ : : : ° 
ional character of the institutions which they 
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(8) to schools to inelude 


courses in journalistic writing which will utilize 


serve; encourage 
the strong interest in the newspaper to inspire 
motivated teaching of English writing; (9) to 
bring about more generous support of school 
journalism and to relate it to the entire life of 
the school, with particular emphasis upon its 
cultural and intellectual aspects; (10) to eneour- 
age schools to develop courses in printing as a 
regular part of the curriculum; and (12) to help 
to achieve for America the ideals set forth in the 
“Seven Objectives of Edueation,” the “Chil- 
dren’s Charter,” the “Children’s Morality Code,” 
the “School Finance Charter,” the “Report of 
the National Resources Board” and the “Social- 
Economie Goals of America.” 

Since 1928 the National Education Associa- 
tion has earried on projects for the encourage 
ment of the graphic arts education movement. 
These projects met with such hearty approval, 
especially from students enrolled in printing 
courses, that the Student Graphie Arts Society 
has been started to develop a service for students 
of the graphie arts. The proposal that this 
organization be sponsored by the Journal of the 
National Education the 
hearty approval of leaders in this field and was 


Association met with 
endorsed by formal resolution by the National 
Conference on Printing Edueation which was 
held at Boston June 24, 25 
auspices of the American Institute of Graphie 
Arts. 
charters for the formation of chapters and work 


and 26 under the 
A number of schools have been granted 


is going ahead in developing an important ser- 
The aims of the move- 
ment as outlined in the the 
Student Graphie Arts Society are: (1) to unite 
students and instructors in the graphic arts 
fields for mutual benefits, including the syste- 


vice for graphie arts. 
constitution of 


matic exchange of ideas; (2) to emphasize the 
cultural rather than the vocational side of print- 
ing; (3) to conduct regular projects in order to 
arouse a wholesome interest and give appropri- 
ate recognition for outstanding achievements; 
(4) to stimulate students to appreciate the sev- 
eral methods of graphie duplication as instru- 
ments for personal and social betterment; (5) 
to promote printing and allied processes as hob- 
bies in handicraft or manual arts; (6) to eneour- 
age schools to improve their printing courses for 
educational purposes; (7) to promote a spirit 
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of good comradeship between students and in- 
structors and to relate this spirit to community 
life; and (8) to coordinate school journalism 
and school printing, 
Membership in the Student Arts 
Society may be either by chapter membership or 
at 


assessed $1 per year annually; chapter members 


Graphic 


membership large. Members-at-large are 
pay the membership dues assessed by each indi- 
vidual chapter which pay a chapter fee of $3 
per vear to the national organization. Complete 
details of the services and advantages of each 
type of membership will be sent upon request. 
Students interested in receiving complete in- 


formation about Student Leader and the organi- 
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zations it represents should address: Journ 
the National Edueation Association, 120] § 
teenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. Uy 
payment of the $1 annual membership fee int 
National Association of Student Editors, 
$1.50 membership fee in the National Asso¢ 


IX 


tion of Student Government Officers or the 


membership fee (for members at large) jn ¢h;, 
Student Graphie Arts Society, Student Lead, 


will be sent for one year together with such sq 
vices as each organization provides students yw) 
affiliate with it. 
C. C. Harvey 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


REPORTS 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 

of the Executive Committee in 

charge of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 

the 


staff of the Study, spent a week in a series of 


MEMBERS 


School Standards, together with research 
meetings at Montreat, North Carolina, in Sep- 
tember in reviewing the progress made to date 
and outlining plans for the current year. 
Considerable progress has been made during 
the two years since the committee was organized 
With the es- 


tablishment of a full-time research staff and the 


in Washington in August, 1933. 


opening of a central office in Washington last 
month it is expected that further significant re- 
sults will follow this year. 

During the past year substantial support has 
of 
tional foundations, supplemented by contribu- 


been secured from one the national eduea- 
tions from the regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools; a central research and 
administrative office has been opened at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in association with the American 
Council on Education; and over 2,500 research 
studies in secondary education have been ab- 
stracted to secure a sound basis for improved 
standards. 

A general committee of twenty-one members 
representing the several regional associations, 
with five advisory members, is in charge of the 


Study. The Executive Committee which met at 


Montreat consists of the following: New E 


gland Association: Jesse B. Davis, Boston Uni- 


versity; Middle States Association: E. D. Griz 
zell, University of Pennsylvania, and Richa 


M. Gummere, chairman, Committee on Admis- 


sions, Harvard University (formerly head mas. 
ter of William Penn Charter School, Philadel. 


phia); North Central Association: George 
Carrothers, University of Michigan, and J. 7 
Giles, State Department of Education, Wisco: 
sin; Southern Association: J. Henry Highsmith, 
North Carolina State Department of Educatio 
and Joseph Roemer, George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Northwest Association: Henry 
Hart, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokan 
(represented by M. P. Moe, of Montana); 
Western Association: William M. Proctor, Stan- 
ford University (represented by Walter C. Ei 

of Stanford 
who attended were George F. Zook, America! 


University). Advisory memb 


Council on Edueation; Carl A. Jessen, U. 5 
Office of Education, and E. J. Ashbaugh, \a 
tional Committee on Research in Secondary 
Edueation, Miami University. Dr. Eells, new. 
chosen coordinator of the Study, in charge 0! 
the Washington office, and his research assistaut, 
Dr. M. L. Altstetter, of Peabody College, wer 
also in attendance at the week’s sessions. 
Over 2,500 abstracts of significant researt) 


studies in the secondary education field have 
been made during the past year under the ¢ 
rection of the Exeeutive Committee with the 










































‘ion of fourteen specialists in various 


f education in several of the leading uni- 


education. These abstracts 


schools of 
en used as the basis of tentative checklists 
hundred features judged to be char- 
- of superior secondary schools. 
tentative checklists were carefully re- 
| and revised by the Executive Committee 
\lontreat meetings. Statements of guid- 
iples and general educational philoso- 
also developed during the meetings. 
able time was spent in studying desir- 
dures and in outlining plans for the 
tive conduet of the Study during the 
year. 

esearch staff is now engaged in revision 
erial which will be submitted before 
to two or three hundred secondary 
vincipals and other leaders in the field 
dary education for eriticism and sugges- 
s expected that before the year is over 
of material will be developed which will 
ficiently satisfactory to warrant experi- 
try-out in several hundred representative 
both public 

it the United States. 
: not intended that uniform standards will 


schools, and private, 


pplied in all parts of the country, but that 
ty will be promoted not only in different 
ons but among different schools in the same 
‘or section. Schools will not be expected 
rm to any one pattern but will be en- 
| to develop progressively better and 
ways of attaining the objectives which 
for themselves. It is the earnest hope 
ommittee to develop methods of identi- 
good secondary school which will not 
be more flexible than those now in use, but 
which will emphasize the quality of the 
tional proeess and the nature of the re- 
product rather than the machinery of 
educational system, and which will be a eon- 
stimulus to continual improvement. 

The general committee of twenty-one will hold 
vo-day meeting in the week preceding that of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
at St. Louis in 


Edueation Association 


February. 
WALTER C. EELLS, 
Coordinator 
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THE CURRICULUM COMMISSION OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Or unique significance for curriculum makers 
throughout the country is the publication this 
month (November) of “An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English,” the report of five years of 
intensive study on the part of the Curriculum 
(ommission of the National Couneil of Teachers 
of English.!. Representing as it does all seetions 
of the country and all levels of instruction from 
kindergarten through the senior high school, this 
commission of one hundred leaders in the field ot 
the teaching of English speaks with authority. 
Its report is the first to set down in practical 
form a “pattern curriculum” based upon eurrent 
edueational prineiples—a “pattern curriculum,” 
hecause it is intended as an “instrument to aid 
in the cutting” of other patterns adapted to loeal 
needs. 

Its basic philosophy of “social need” is amply 
illustrated by the constant experience it fur 
nishes in meeting real situations and in develop 
ing through them the power to modify future 
behavior. Rigorous use has been made in the 
report of scientific evidence now available as to 
what language situations 


What language and 


predominate in hfe to-day. For the term ‘‘ecom- 
position,” for instance, is substituted “communi- 
cation.” No artificial exercises in theme writing, 


but actual life activities such as conversation, 
group planning and discussion, reporting and 
making announcements receive major emphasis. 
Creative expression is likewise stressed. 

3oth type and chronology in literature are 
discarded for predominantly social objectives 
suited to the age of the pupils concerned. Ex- 
periences with literature are subordinated to 
such experiences through literature as “Enjoying 
Action and Suspense” or “Enjoying Humor”; 
experiences “through” literature, those such as 
“Exploring the Social World” and “Studying 
Human Nature.” 
of the 


reading, speech, writing and creative writing- 


Each fields of English—literature, 


1**An Experience Curriculum in English,’’ re 
port of the Curriculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 350 pp.  D. 
Appleton-Century Company. $1.75. 
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presented with parallel strands for its major 


ients Irom the 


Within the 


primary or social objectives; the tech- 


kindergarten through high 


trands, the experiences are 


ch these are to be achieved as en- 


ves. Grammar as formal study 
ited, except for an ‘tive course in the 


ade. Correet and the rhetoric 


usage 
itence and paragraph are taught as 
for 
he specific situations presented 
Careful 


expression 


tal agencies the improvement of 


+ 


remedial 


mseives. 


reading is based 


ana 
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upon individual need, revealed through 
tic procedures. 

As an experience curriculum, the report 1 
constantly for the meaningful integratio, 
the writing, speaking and reading actiyi 
life both within and without the sehoo!. 
obvious forward 


step in ecurriculun 


worthy of careful consideration by 
the country over. 
Dora V. Sur H 
Vice-president, National (; 
of Teachers of English 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


QUOTATIONS 


ADDRESS OF MR. HOOVER TO THE 
ALUMNI OF STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY! 


THE : rican people beyond any other 


believed in and supported institu- 


tions of higher learning. Our people recog- 


nize them as the center of training of our youth. 
They know these institutions preserve and vital- 


the cultural, the spiritual and the moral 


values of race. Our citizens depend upon 


them for the inspiration of new and constant 


research into unexplored fields of thought and 


science, 


Beyond all this, our people know that 
the very life and organism of these institutions 


make of them the eitadels of freedom. 


Among these institutions those of independent 
endowment have a special place. They are more 
free to explore new spheres of life and thought; 
they are more free to experiment in education 
and research; they especially must discover and 


establish standards for the whole edueational 


system. 
But there is one point at which they are en- 
dangered to-day. The endowments upon which 


their life and independence are based are being 


2The report of the College Committee of the 
Commission appeared last year: ‘‘The Teaching 
of College English.’’ Oscar James Campbell, edi- 
tor. D. Appleton-Century Company. $1.50. 

1 Address made at a dinner of the Alumni of 
Leland Stanford University, at the Waldorf As- 
toria, in New York City, on October 11. The 
speakers included, besides former President Hoover, 
John W. Davis, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president 
of Stanford University, and Dr. Stephen P. Dug- 
gan, director of the Institute of International Edu- 
eation. Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank of New York, presided at the 
dinner and introduced the speakers. 


undermined by our national and fiseal and 
reney policies. The large proportion ot the e 


dowment of this university, as of most ind 


universities and colleges, consists 
Their 


vested now in high-grade bonds and mortgages, 


pendent 


trustee securities. endowments are 
and they are often restricted to such securities 
by law. Many state institutions also are parth 
endowed, and such endowments likewise are 
vested. 

In the nation there are over $9,000,000,000 of 
property and endowments in universities, | 
leges, hospitals, research laboratories, publi 
It has 
required 300 years to build up this fund, which 


These edu- 


cational institutions are attended by the sons 


libraries and other welfare foundations. 
is the possession of all the people. 
and daughters of the people. There is no inst 
tution among them to-day that does not need 
further funds to perform its beneficient fun 
tions and that does not require more every year 
But those policies of our government, including 
a rapidly increasing publie debt, based upor 
bank credit inflation, together with the devalua 
tion of the dollar, inevitably depreciate the pur 
chasing power of these endowments. If the 
theory of the devaluation of the dollar by 41 per 
cent. should be realized in actual effect, then 1 
the end there would be devaluation of our 
dowments to the same extent. 

Already we are experiencing the effects 0! 
of the of 


Every board of trustees in the country is con- 


fear consequences these policies 


cerned to-day with this problem. Some of then, 
where they have the authority, are partiaily 
transferring from bonds to common stocks 
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Thus they 
many 


saving their principal. 
But 


are prevented by law from resorting 


forced to speculate. en- 


method. 

s) far the trustees of Stanford University 
een able to earry forward with an effective 
ries of only 5 per cent. But as a 
esult of these government policies there 


an inerease in the cost of living—and 


1 in salary can hardly be considered a 
ensation for that. 

are three alternatives before these in- 
the 
support, or more and larger gifts to 


deerease in activities, resort to 


d their shrinking endowments. If our 


ndent institutions shall become dependent 

taxation, and therefore on the political 

ment, a large part of their independence 
This 


ent state-supported institutions. 


eriticism of our 
They 


been the first to recognize the value of a 


ve gone. is not 


sprinkling of independent universities and 
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colleges in their own protection from such en- 
croachment. That the taxpayer could be brought 
to make good these inevitable curtailments | 
have the gravest doubt. 

more and 


There is the other alternative of 


larger gifts. It would seem that the govern- 
ment, having chosen to devalue our endowment 
resources, might make the gates of giving more 
easy of access. If all taxes and the limitations 
now imposed were removed from gifts and be- 
If the 


purpose of the people is to redistribute wealth, 


quests we would receive more of them. 


I know of no quarter into which such redistribu- 
tion could flow that would be more advantageous 
to the people as a whole than into our educa- 
tional institutions. 

Somehow, some way, we can not allow these 
institutions to suffer loss of strength. It is from 
them that must spring the refreshing waters of 
freedom. It is in them that the nation holds 
that link of the past to the vision of the future 


which supports all civilization. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CHANGES IN COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
INTELLIGENCE 
[HoMPSON’s study of intelligence tests in 
\merican colleges indicates that the intelligence 
vel of college freshmen has increased during 
He bases his conclusion 
123 questionnaires received from as many 


few years. 


illeges; on the reports of 70 colleges using the 
\merican Couneil on Edueation Psychological 
Examination; and the findings of the Ohio Col- 
group. 
litty-eight per cent. of the 193 colleges reported 
gains, 1 per cent. reported definite loss, 
No quan- 


ege Association coneerning its own 


| 15 per cent. reported no change. 
‘data were presented as to the amount of 
loss. 
At the University of Minnesota a similar 
y was made to determine the actual change 
n 1929 to 1933. In this study Form AMCN 
recognition voeabulary items) Minnesota Col- 
ege Aptitude Test was used in 1929 and Form 
AM in 1933. 
halt of the former, the two being equated on 
1,198 the 
'W. H. Thompson, ScHoo. aNnp Society, 39: 
16, 790-792, June 16, 1934. 


The latter form consisted of one 


freshmen enrolling in college of 





science, literature and the arts in September, 
1929. 


AMCN, being twice as long, has slightly higher 


The two forms have equal validity, but 
reliability. In this study comparison of 1933 
with 1929 freshmen is made by applying 1929 
percentile norms to the 1933 group. From the 
results of these tests the median and semi-inter- 
quartile range were computed by years, by col- 
Without such data obtained 
from equated tests and extending over a consid- 


leges and by sex. 


erable period of years, it would be impossible to 
state conclusively that freshman intelligence is 
showing an upward trend. 

Examining Table I, we find the greatest gain 
in median percentile for freshmen in agricul- 
ture, forestry and home economics. The arts 
college has the next largest gain, followed by 
chemistry and engineering. Mines shows a slight 
deerease. But when all men are combined the 
increase is negligible. With regard to variabil- 
ity of the groups for the two years, agriculture 
shows the greatest increase, followed by educa- 
tion and chemistry. Pharmacy shows a marked 
decrease in variability; arts, engineering and 


mines have a slight deerease. The variability 
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TABLE I 
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SUMM y OF NUMBER. MEDIAN AN SEMI-INTERQUARTILE RANGE ON 
MEN BASED ON PERCENTILES FOR 
‘ ein the univer 
No. 
Colle of Ag re Fores and Home 
bx i . ae eae 91 
Scho Chem SOT Se Cee ee Tey eee ee ee 97 
College Oe ee ee ee ne S4 
Coll e f IKenginee ig 110 
Gren il College 
School f Nine ‘ 6 
chool NONE oa. a yal sya Seta eer ata tate ea 6 
Co ! of Science, I iture ind the Arts TST 
Potal 1,461 
rl e 1929 pe entiles were 
f Freshmen in special four-year curricula ; most Education 
Oo ven of pre-Education courses 
ot ( i the two vears is almost the same. 
No comparison ¢an be made for the general eo] 
le ce Was not 1n operation in 1929. 


freshmen in 
Dental 
median 


In Table I] we see 


nursing, education and the arts eollege. 


rains for 


hy viene showed a marked decrease in 


percentile. There was no significant change for 
The medians for all women change 
1929 to 1933. 


‘ r) evvi¢ ° 
agricuiture. 


but little from The arts college, 


home economies, dental hygiene and edueation 


rHE COLLEGE APTITUDE 


1929 Grourp* 


FEST For } 


1929 1933 
Semi- Ser 
Median interquartile No. Median 
range « 
20.50 19.33 OS 33.50 » 
60.58 6.72 70 66.00 > 
21.00 16.38 36 21.00 
39.86 27.29 173 $5.06 OG = 
Saree eee 208 16.42 1 
$16.00 28.65 40 $1.00 
$1.00 30.00 21 $3.50 ‘ 
$4.28 5.40 615 54.42 
$2.07 6.33 1,231 $3.68 


based upon freshmen registering in the Arts College. 


freshmen enroll in the Arts College 
changes in admission policies which r 
didates for matriculation to present evide: 
probable academie success in the form 
rank in high school grades, in the college aps 
tude test or both. 

An additional study of gains in fresh 
made for arts college 


telligence was 


involving the repetition of the same test in 192 
1928 and 1934. This first form of the M 


sota College Aptitude Test consisted 


TABLE II 





SUMMARY OF NUMBER, MEDIA \ND SEMI-INTERQUARTILE RANGE ON THE COLLEGE APTI 
TesT FOR FRESHMAN WOMEN 
1929 1933 
( ‘ rtheur ¢ t Senil- Sel 
No Median interquartile No. Median 
range g 
College of Agriculture Forestry and Home 
NBO, 5 a Ge bo 0 0:8 6 Kew ; ; 118 36.00 97 36.42 20.5 
School of Dental Hygiene ......... — 19 $7.25 20 26.00 i 
College of Education ... Re oleae ein ye ae S5 34.50 52 $8.50 7 
CD a vce wb ed we Owe beeoud eas is cee 115 20.85 13.45 
School of Nursing .. Fee ee S7 4.50 93 42.79 22.18 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts 620 19.97 569 56.01 21.4 
MORE ‘ars. wo ae-0 &.541s OS Wee hee a eee 929 45.81 946 16.66 o4.1 
iow slight decreases in variability; but the — sub-tests: a modification of Moore’s complet 


Women as a group maintain the same semi-inter- 


. ! . 
quartiie range, 


as do men as a group. 
The median percentile for men and women 
1929 1933 


semi-interquartile 


combined in was 43.35; in it was 


15.17. The 


ranges were 25.79 and 25.46. 


corresponding 
Thus we find but 
slight changes in averages and variability for 
the entire freshman classes of these two years. 
What appear to be significant gains in average 
test scores and group variability oceur for ecer- 
tain colleges, but not for the freshman elass as 


a group. These inereases probably result from 





opposites; and two recognition vocabulary tes!» 
Table III gives the results of these compariso 

by interpreting the mean raw score ot 

the later years in terms of the 1926 percent 

norms. 
increased from 47 in 1926 to 53 in 1928 and “| 
in 1934. There is a marked 
standard deviation of the raw scores from 0 
in 1926 to 48.4 in 1934. Similar results ¥ 
found for women; in 1926 the mean percent 
was 54; in 1934 it was 71; the standard devi 
tion decreased from 55.2 in 1926 to 49.5 in 19+ 


The mean percentile rank of men 


decrease 








ie 








TABLE III 
oN OF ARTS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
1926, 1928 AND 1934* 


OF 


Men Women 


total 
n total 





Mean total 


: LZ Z. =F 
239.8 17 GOS 620 249.9 4 §5.2 
486 53 61.8 549 259.3 GO 55.2 
» 274.5 70 48.4 413 276.8 71 49.5 


mpletion, opposites and vocabulary items. 


form of the C.A.T. was used in this com 


n and women were combined, the mean 


itile for 1926 was found to be 50; for 1928, 


r 1934, 71. The corresponding standard 
us of the total scores were 58.4, 59.3 and 
These data ean not be compared with 


sented in Tables I and II, since the two 


are not comparable. 


iarked inerease in average test scores, 
corresponding increase in the cluster of 
around those means, may well be hailed 
by teachers and administrators who 

to restrict enrolment to superior students. 
; trend inereases the worries of the test- 


nd statisticians, sinee the correlations of the 


re 


form of C.A.T. with seholarship for arts 
freshmen have decreased from .53 in 1926 
) 1928 and, finally, to .38 in 1934. Means 
nas given in Table III are for men and 
separately. Since the test has remained 
ie, We may well argue that its validity is 
t with a deereasing correlation, a fact not 


s recognized by those who interpret valid- 


thout regard to homogeneity of the group. 


this study, such an argument would be 


table were it not for supplementary evi- 


ndicating the probability that teachers 


failed to readjust grading standards to 
for the better quality of intelligence repre- 


| to-day in the classrooms of this college in 


Iniversity. 


LO 


i 


( 


turn to possible causes of the increasing 


it freshman intelligenee, it is sometimes 


vested that guidance in high sehool is respon- 


, that guidanee workers succeed in discour- 





low-aptitude and encouraging high-apti- 
tudents with regard to matriculation in 
Indications of the possible extrava- 
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a49 
vanee of such claims are found in two loeal 
studies, one hitherto unpublished. In Table LV 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGES OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS IN SELECTED 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS INDICATING INTENTIONS OF 
GOING TO SOME COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





School System A withSchool System B with 
formal counseling informal counseling 


C.A.R program program 
Men Women Men Women 
1929 1933 1929 1933 1929 1933 1929 1933 
71-100 78.6 76.4 72.6 66.7 {77.1 55.2 47.8 43.1 
51— 70 68.0 57.2 57.1 48.5 (54.4 37.3 39.8 20.7 
I~ 30 60.2 42.9 33.9 31.7 140.4 27.3 23.0 17.2 


a comparison is made with regard to educational 
plans of high-school seniors graduating in 1929 
System A 


has a coordinated and well-developed guidance 


and 1933 from two school systems. 


program, with a full-time counselor in each 


senior high school. System B has a guidance 
program only with respect to the informal and 
uncoordinated efforts exerted by teachers bur- 
dened with heavy class schedules and large enrol- 
ments. In view of the fact that these two sys- 
tems are unlike with respect to many other 
factors important for this study, such as eco- 
nomie resources of students, it can not be called 
a controlled experiment. But the results do re- 
strict the possible effect of guidance and empha- 
size the greater effect of other causes, such as 
differences in economic resources, for example, 
better 
The relationship 
ot 


parents, though not high, may operate to elimi- 


as an explanation of the increasingly 
selection of college freshmen. 
between intelligence and economic status 
nate low-aptitude students to a greater extent 
than do guidance efforts. 

The seniors in these two systems were classi- 
fied by level of College Aptitude Rating (aver- 
age of College Aptitude Test and High School 
Scholarship) and by year of graduation. Table 
[V shows that in system A 78.6 per cent. of the 
and 100 in C.A.R. had inten- 
college, as compared with 76.4 


men between 71 
tions of going to 
per cent. in 1933. The percentages for men with 
C.A.R.’s between 31 and 70 were 68.0 and 57.2. 
For the lowest level of C.A.R., 1 to 30, the per- 
On all levels the 
percentages decreased but to the greatest extent 


eentages were 50.2 and 42.9. 
on the middle level. A similar trend was found 
for women in this same system, but the decrease 
in the lowest level is not as great. 
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In school system B with an informal guidance 


program, the 1929 percentages for men are sim- 


ilar to those of system A in highest level of 
C.A.R. but differ markedly on the lower levels. 
Thus in 1929 system B had fewer low-aptitude 


senior men with college intentions, a factor mak- 
ing for unequal comparison of the two systems. 
But in system B the percentages for men drop 
all levels of C.A.R., the 
greatest drop coming on the highest level of 
C.A.R., from 77.1 in 1929 to 55.2 in 1933. It is 


=i 
that system A had less of a drop in per- 


markedly from 1933 on 


true 
centage on the highest level and, therefore, pre- 


sumably, has been able to motivate its senior 


] 
} 


throug! 


men to college intentions 1 guldance 


efforts. But system B showed the greater de- 
crease in percentage on the lowest level of C.A.R. 
If an effective guidance program is one which 
sueceeds in ereatine college intentions in its 
ablest seniors and in diverting its least able stu- 
dents, then we may conclude with regard to men 
that, to a slight extent, the first objective is 
realized by such means; but that other factors, 
operating in system B, are more effective than 
guidance with respect to the diverting of low- 
aptitude students. 

Possibly the case for guidance is supported 
better by a comparison of college intentions of 
senior women in the two systems. In system A 
the percentage in the highest level of C.A.R. 
decreased between 1929 and 1933 slightly more 
But even in 1929 the percent- 


age for B was very much less than for A; pos- 


than in system B. 


sibly guidance in A did succeed in stimulating 
But in A 
not only is the decrease less for low-aptitude 


more women to plan college careers. 


women but, what is equally important, the per- 
centage in 1929 is definitely higher, being 33.9, 
as compared with 23.0 for B. 

In the year 1933 a total of 18,976 high-school 
seniors (men and women combined) in Minne- 
sota, including those of the above two school 
systems, showed the following relation between 
C.A.R. and percentage planning to go to college: 
30.94 per cent. of those between 71 and 100 
C.A.R.; 17.46 per cent. of those between 31 and 
70 C.A.R.; and 20.08 per cent. of those between 
1 and 30 C.A.R. 
largest systems in the state and probably have 
much more adequate guidance systems than are 


Since A and B above are the 


provided in other schools, a comparison of the 
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data in Table IV and those given above mya 
dicate evidence of the efficacy of guidance | 
the high aptitude groups although not for : 


lowest. But in the absence of proof 


presence or absence of guidance facilities js ; 
only differential, caution in generalization 
seem appropriate. Moreover, since it is p; 
able that high-school grades in systems A , 
B may be more reliable indices of college sy 
the 


students in A and B may be less indicatiye o: 




























cess, higher percentage of low-aptity) 
the failure of guidance to divert them tha; 
the case for other schools of the state. 

It is reasonable to sum up the above evidene 
of the effect of guidance upon the increasine 
level of college freshman intelligence by saying 
that possibly the formal and coordinated efforts 
of guidance workers in high sehool result 


’ a larger number of capable men ani 


“saving? 
women for college training but fail in effectiy; 
ness with respect to discouraging less capabl 
students. In achieving the latter results, other 
factors, possibly economic and social, appear t 
be more effective. 
An additional local study delimits further tly 
contribution of guidance in raising the intel 
lectual level of college freshman classes. A 
classification was made of the oeccupationa 
choices of high-school seniors by use of the Brus 
sel revision of the Barr seale of occupationa 
intelligence.2. It was found that in 1929 271] 
per cent. of the senior men had hoped to enter 
the high professional and executive jobs such 
as engineer, editor or lawyer, all of which re 
quire college training; whereas in 1933 this per- 
centage had been reduced to 21.0. The per- 
centage for technical, clerical and supervisory 
occupations, such as building contractor or rail- 
road clerk, occupations not requiring colle 
training, was 9.2 in 1929 and 11.7 in 1933. The 
corresponding percentages for women were: 
professional, 1.2 per cent. in 1929 and 1.6 
1933; technical and clerical, 21.9 per cent. 1 
1929 and 29.7 in 1933. This same study revealed 
a slight gain in average College Aptitude Rating 
of men in the professional choice group from 
45.8 in 1929 to 50.1 in 1933. The corresponding 
averages for women were 55.8 and 55.1. 
While we may conelude that guidance is ? 
sponsible, particularly among men, for thes 
2E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Person! 
Journal, 1935, 13: 6, 344-352, April, 1935. 
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level of academic intelligence 
seniors choosing the higher pro- 

s probable that financial resources, 
acceptance of the college degree as a 
economie and employment seeur- 

e respectability of the college degree, 
as more potent influences on stu- 

ns for occupational careers and col- 
than any guidance program. If 

s are operative, then the guidance 
mostie devices of high validity to 
the vocational and educational pos- 
students may yet be ineffective un- 


jlemented by effective methods of per- 


students and parents to accept such 


ses and to plan for the future in accord- 
erewith. We may need to devote more 
to the methodology of treatment in 
if our efforts are to yield demonstrable 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 
RSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ECONOMIC STATUS AND PER- 
SONALITY 

pious faith expressed by many students 
an behavior that all men are born free 
equal has been inereasingly shaken by 
tudies of individual differences in their relation 
socio-economie status. In the study of intel- 
gence, we have found not only that men are 
nequal, but also that this inequality is not 
tirely a matter of chance. To a great extent 
matter of how much money your prospec- 
parents had accumulated before your ar- 
The superior intelligence of the children 
upper income classes has never successfully 
been explained in hereditary terms. Partieu- 
irly is this true when we consider, at least in 
erica, that fewer and fewer fortunes are 
eing “made,” more and more being inherited. 
The advocate of the type of democracy our 
elathers thought they were founding has so 
‘ar had one last resort to which he could retreat. 
has insisted upon the qualities of poverty in 
proving personality and character. “Do not 
y your boy the privilege of suffering pov- 
‘was the message to parents of prospective 
college students earried in headline reports of a 
speech (by a prominent financier!) recently. 
The naive belief in “eompensation” for financial 


difficulties in the form of a more erect backbone, 
a sturdier optimism in the face of trouble and 
other qualities of a subjective, intangible sort 
has persisted unchanged for many years, possi 
bly beeause it is quite difficult to cheek such 
assumptions statistically ! 

In the course of a rather intensive study ot 
the autobiographies of twenty-eight young men 
at the University of Wisconsin, along with their 
scores on certain personality questionnaires, the 
author was interested to note that this rule of 
compensation for the misfortunes of economic 
systems did not seem to work. Tabulating the 
percentile scores on the Bernreuter test for those 
fifteen who reported their family economic 
status in early childhood to be “good,” we ob- 
tained an average of 44.7 on the “neurotic 
temperament” scale, while the 13 reporting 
“poor” for this question averaged 67.6. Now a 
difference of over 20 percentile points, even with 
such a small group, can not be overlooked. One 
suspects that poverty does not foster a calm, 
unemotional personality, but rather nervousness, 
moods, depression, ete. On a similar seale, the 
Wisconsin Seale of Personality Traits (stand- 
ardized by the author), the corresponding differ- 
ence was even greater, the respective scores 
being 43.6 and 74.3. 

The “good” group were also indicated to be 
more self-sufficient and more dominant, but 
slightly less sociable, in other scores from the 
same questionnaires. 

The results from a group of 23 women studied 
at the same time with these two tests gave the 
following results: The women reporting poor 
economic status in childhood averaged 20 per- 
centile points higher on two measures of neurotic 
temperament, and also on social passivity; 
averaged about 10 percentile points higher on 
introversion and submissiveness; and equalled 
the “good” group on self-sufficiency and self- 
esteem. 

The data from these preliminary cases, we 
felt, justified a more extensive investigation. It 
was possible to obtain from 128 college students, 
57 girls and 71 boys, ratings of their family 
economic status on a five-point scale for four 
different age levels: birth, entering grade school, 
ending grade school and ending high school. 
Regarding the reliability and validity of these 
ratings we can of course make no comment. In 





i few cases there was obvious agreement with 
! pu ost we could not know how 
pendable e reports m he. At each age 

evel halt e group rated their situation “C 

or average, but that these were not the same in 

i on 
ywwn by the fact that only 33 cases 


] 
HNOULIC If vel. 


reported a Col stant eco! 

These ra were compared with percentile 
cores on a revised and further standardized 
rm o e Wisconsin Seale Four traits are 
reasured: W, X, Y and Z. Hoping not to be 
taken too literally, we may name these respec- 

tively “emotional instability,” “introversion” 
is originally described by Jung), “self-esteem” 
and “soela passl\ by? [he results of the ecom- 
parison are shown in Table 1. 
PAGE 1 
he i ‘ 
‘ \\ \ \ Z. 
4 10 17.5 53.5 60.9 55.5 
, 2) 524 57.9 54.1 54.7 
( 60 504 52 8 18.5 50.2 
I) adh) 8.2 57.6 10.3 67.1 
I 10) «64.0 60.8 37.5 64.6 
Economic stati 
en ing g i 
\ l O.6 56.2 51.9 $1.8 
I 25 $5.2 0.5 56.4 419.6 
( G4 55.5 ) ) 18.7 56.5 
1) 17 57.5 SLD 13.0 60.1 
| GOOF 0.9 :Z.9 69.7 
Kconomie status 
nd of grade school 
a l 8.2 60.8 48.4 10.4 
BR. 27 4 16.6 49.9 50.7 
he (2 4.1 54.2 19.1 18.9 
I) 11 OO. 70.1 54.2 66.2 
I 0 71.0 24.0 50.5 
heonomic status 

end of high school 

\ 24.0 5 54.0 47.5 

B 2 iS. 16.6 57.7 50.5 

( Oi n6.1 57.2 17.8 65.8 

ID 20 55.0 54.1 $5.4 47.9 

I 10) GIS 5 i2?0 60.1 
Considering the W seores, we find a rather 


clear gradient from the stable, well-adjusted 
“A” group to the nervous, poorly adjusted “E” 
rroup at each of the four age levels. At one 


level (end of grade sehool) this gradient is un- 


broken, the other three levels having only one 


exception each. Standard deviations and ecriti- 
cal ratios have not been computed, but it is obvi- 
at the 


levels “end of grade school” and “end of high 


ous that si differences exist 


enificant 


school.” 
776 “2 or 


such a trend, but it has as many exceptions as 


introversion scores show signs ot 


agreements. “Y” or self-esteem shows a ten- 
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dency toward inferiority reactions at the bottom 
of the economie ladder. This jis uniform for 
“birth” and “end of high school” but not for the 
intervening periods. “Z,” which we have called 
social passivity, or seclusive tendency, shows the 
poorer group more withdrawn in their reactions 
although this again has severai exceptions, : 

Breaking the data into sex groups indicates 
that there is no tendency for one group to be 
influenced differently from the other. The smalj 
number of cases in each category, however, al- 
lows random fluctuations to enter when this 
(division is made. 

The students also were asked if they felt that 
they had been handicapped by poverty. Sixty. 
six answering yes were more nervous and more 
introvertive than 62 answering no. There was 
no difference as to self-esteem or seclusiveness, 

Summing up this study, then, we feel justified 
in saying that poverty has not been revealed as 
a factor making for improved personalities. On 
children, 
reared in homes which are lower economically 


the contrary, there is evidence that 
than homes with which they are compared, tend 
to develop traits of nervousness or emotionality, 
introversion, inferiority feeling and social pas- 
Most of these may be 
interpreted as aspects of a single process, mal- 


sivity or seclusiveness. 


adjustment of the individual to his social milieu. 
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